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**How that baby cries !’’ 

Mr. Shelton stood before the mirror, his 
face white with lather, razor in hand, ready 
to perform the operation of shaving. It was 
not his custom to play the barber to himself, 
but he had forgotten to stop, the night before, 
at the office of the ‘‘colored gem’man’’ who 
usually performed this useful office for him, 
and there was not time, this morning, to go 
down before breakfast, if he hoped to catch 
the earliest train to a city whither business 
summoned him. 

Mrs. Shelton, a pale-faced, weary-looking 
woman, paused in the act of ‘dressing; threw 
a wrapper hastily about her person, and, 
leaving her hair streaming down her shoul- 
ders, lifted the screaming infant from the 
cradle. He was but six weeks old, and appa- 
rently as fine and healthy a child as ever 
delighted the eyes of nurse or mother; but, 
either on acoount of the intensely hot weather, 
or in sympathy with the mother’s nervous 
debility, he developed the most alarming 
propensity for crying, indulging in this whole- 
some exercise of his infantile lungs to an 
extent that was at once unreasonable and 
terrific to the ears of the family and neigh- 
bors. He was not hungry now, having been 
fed but ten minutes prior to that in which his 
father remarked upon his vociferous utter- 
ances; nor sleepy, since barely twenty had 
elapsed since his awakening to a sight of the 
morning world ; not a harmful crease or pin 
irritated his tender cuticle, for his mother 
instituted a careful examination of all por- 





tions of his clothing to satisfy herself upon 
this point; yet he shut his eyes so tightly 
that the lids puffed into little red ridges above 
and below the wrinkle that showed where 
they might again open, at some unknown 
future date; and planting the back of his 
head simultaneously with his heels, upon 
Mrs. Shelton’s lap, arched his spine in obsti- 
nate rigidity, struck out with both fists into 
the air, and continued his tympanum-split- 
ting screech. In vain the poor mother laid 
him upon his face and patted his back; in 
vain held him against her breast, with his 
head upon her shoulder, and pressing her 
face to his sang the luliaby she had found 
infallible with his predecessors in the nursery ; 
in vain danced him in the air upon her hand; 
in vain finally dragged up her tired form from 
the chair and began walking the floor, singing 
and rocking him, cradled in her arms—a 
combination of agencies that should have 
pacified the most perversely discontented of 
baby-kind. 

‘* Why, he cries louder than ever!’’ said 
the father, looking over his shoulder, half- 
amused, half-vexed. ‘‘He is the crossest 
child Ieversaw! Is there no way of quieting 
him ?”’ 

The motker still paced the carpet and mur- 
mured her lullaby, her lips close to the baby’s 
ear, step and voice alike feeble. 

‘Why don’t you call Mary and let her take 
him out of hearing ?’’ 

‘* She is—hush-a-by-by !—dressing the other 
children !’’ chanted Mrs. Shelton. 
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**Can’t Bridget hold him for a while ?’’ 

‘**She is getting breakfast. By baby on the 
tree-top! Sh-sh-sh!’’ 

**It does seem to me’’—Mr. Shelton ele- 
vated his voice to remark, as he tore a leaf 
from tke pretty book of shaving paper which 
his wife had worked for him—‘‘ It does seem 
to me that some arrangement might be made 
by which you could be relieved from the care 
of that squalling young villain long enough to 
get yourself ready for breakfast. You are not 
fit to hold yourself up, much less carry him 
about. Besides, this walking with him is a 
bad thing. It gets him into the habit of ex- 
pecting it. Jupiter! how the thing yelps! 
Hush, sir!’’ shouting in the screamer’s other 
ear. 

**Don’t, dear! you frighten him !’’ said the 
mother, as the babe gave a startled leap in 
her arms, and then redoubled his vocal 
efforts. 

**Frighten him! I wish [ could scare him 
out of his wits! Maybe he would be dumb 
then, too!’’ 

Now, it was unquestionably provoking— 
excruciating fo the nerves of a quiet, order- 
loving man to have his dressing-room con- 
verted into such a Babel, but in the then 
condition of Mrs. Shelton’s toilet, she could 
take him nowhere else, except into the 
nursery, 2 small room, in which the four 
other children were in various stages of un- 
dress, and where she and her noisy charge 
would be sadly in the way of Mary’s proceed- 
ings. The cook’s help was out of the ques- 
tion, for Mr. Shelton wanted an early break- 
fast, aud the mistress could afford to keep but 
two servants. This being the stern logic of 
facts, Mrs. Shelton was reduced to the neces- 
sity of persevering in her present course of 
action, disheartening as were the results of 
it, thus far. 

“You had better finish dressing yourself 
and go down stairs, David,’’ she said. ‘‘ Don’t 
wait for me !’’ 

**In a hurry to get rid of me, hey ?”’ said 
the husband. ‘‘I thought you would like to 
have me stay with you while I could, since 
you will not see me again for a couple of 
days.”’ 

He was partly in jest, and this she knew, 
but her quick ear detected a tone of real 
wounded feeling, and her voice shook yet 
more, as she continued her march and mono- 
tomous chant. 





“ Hush-a-by, don’t you cry, 
Go to sleep, little baby !"’ 

Mr. Shelton made a last suggestion in leav- 
ing the room. 

“Give him fifteen drops of the ‘hushing 
syrup!’ Shall I pour it out for you?’’ 

**No, thank you !”’ 

**Why not, pray!’ 

**T don’t think it is good for him !’’ 

She knew that her husband would not be 
pleased at this reply, the hushing syrup afore- 
said being an investment of his own—having 
been purchased at the advice of a friend, 
brought home and produced triumphantly as 
a certain cure for all the ills that baby-flesh is 
heir to—crying, especially. The wonder was, 
after one had read the advertisement and cer- 
tificates upon the wrapper, that a single in- 
fantile screech ever offended the auriculars of 
those highly-favored communities into which 
this all-healer and all-pacificator had been 
introduced. Mrs. Shelton had tried the effi- 
cacy of the famed nostrum, albeit, as a sen- 
sible woman, she had her doubts as to the 
propriety of doing so. Effect—David, junicr, 
slept heavily for three hours and cried almost 
incessantly for the six ensuing, besides being 
heavy-eyed and nervous to such a degree that 
Mrs. Shelton’s optics corroborated the evidence 
of the senses of taste and smell that proclaimed 
the presence of opium in the drug pronounced 
by the maker and advocates to be harmless. 

**As you please! I know it cannot hurt 
the boy one-tenth as much as this incessant 
yelling does; but you will have your own 
way! If you like to hear this sort of noise, I 
have nothing more to say.’’ 

He escaped down stairs ; and Mrs. Shelton, 
after a glance at the clock, deposited the child 
upon the bed, twisted up her dishevelled 
hair, and put on her dress. Her collar was 
not pinned straight, nor were her locks in 
faultless order, but she had no time to think 
of this. It was the hour appointed for the 
morning meal, and neither it nor the children 
were ready. 

‘*Mary,’’ she ordered, opening the nursery 
door, ‘‘run down and help Bridget—that’s 
a good girl! Mr. Shelton is ina hurry. I 
will fasten the children’s clothes.’’ 

There was no help for it. Baby must cry 
himself black in the face and beat his sealed 
eyes still further back into their sockets with 


his foolish little fists. But the mother’s fin-, 


gers did their work clumsily, and her heart 
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‘ ached painfully, as his wail smote upon her 


hearing. He might be a cross and most 
troublesome “little villain ;’? but he was her 
child, bone of her bone, flesh of her flesh, 
and the mother-love went out towards him in 
his helpless distress, with an intensity that 
drove her nearly wild. Having seen him in 
the nurse’s arms, she marshalled her small 
band and led them down to breakfast. 

‘*T shall miss the train !’’ said Mr. Shelton, 
when he had helped the fourth child. 

**Surely not!’’ ejaculated the wife. ‘‘ You 
have half an hour yet!”’ 

‘*It is fifteen minutes’ walk to the depot. 
It is strange that you women cannot be made 
to comprehend the vital importance of punc- 
tuality. Breakfast might have been ready 
half an hour ago, just as well as not. There 
is nothing like system in household arrange- 
ments. One can have no peace or comfort 
without this.’’ 

‘*Babies are unsystematic to a proverb,’ 
answered Mrs. Shelton, pleasantly, seeing the 
elder children glance at her, with a glimmer- 
ing consciousness that she had been reproved 
by their father. 

‘* Because their early training is so often 
defective,’? was the response. ‘‘A child’s 
education should be commenced from the 
hour of its birth.’’ 

He was not an unkind husband—seldom an 
inconsiderate one, but, like many others of 
his kind, he had a way of broaching his the- 
ories that made them sound like dogmas, and 
did not always understand the beauty of 
words fitly spoken, or the jarring effect of 
unseasonable criticism. Mrs. Shelton’s guard 
had dropped in very fatigue, and these two 
sentences of implied censure went straight 
home. She was aware, or should have been, 
that David did not design to pain her, but she 
was pained, and refrained from further con- 
versation. 

The master of the house finished his meal 
very comfortably, considering the need of 
haste he professed to feel; then recollecting, 
at the last moment, that he had promised to 
call at a friend’s house for a letter on his way 
to the cars, he dashed up stairs for his travel- 
ling-bag ; came thundering down again, two 
steps at a time; kissed the children who 
clustered about the foot of the staircase, and 
ran out of the front door, forgetting entirely 
that he had mot bidden his wife ‘* Good-by.”’ 

‘Why, mamma, he did not kiss you!’’ 





said little Emma, raising wondering eyes to 
her mother’s face. 

‘Never mind, dear! He loves me just as 
well as if he had remembered to do it. He 
was in a great hurry,’’ was the judicioas ex- 
cuse, spoken with a smile, and the patient 
woman took her way up to the nursery. 

The baby was still crying, of course. This 
was his unfailing occupation when he was 
not sleeping or eating. Noone but the much- 
enduring mother could have told how his 
screams were wearing upon her weakened 
nerves; how, even when out of ear-shot of 
him, or when she knew him to be asleep, the 
echoes of these seemed ceaselessly sounding 
through her brain. Her nurse had left her 
but the week before, and her own health was 
far less firm than upon former occasions of a 
similar nature. 

‘*He’s enough to worry the life out of a 
saint, mem !’’ said the usually good-tempered 
Mary, petulantly, as her mistress relieved her 
of her noisy burden. ‘‘I don’t see how we 
are to get along with him at all, at all!’’ 

‘*NorI,’’ said Mrs. Shelton’s fainting heart. 
Her lips were silent; bat when the girl had 
gone to her breakfast, the tears dropped fast 
upon the baby-face that lay, for once, peace- 
fully against her bosom, while the young 
gentleman condescended to make a hearty 
breakfast. See brushed these away as the 
children entered. 

‘* Hush! he is going to sleep !’’ she whis- 
pered, motioning the boisterous crew towards 
the nursery, and looking down at their infant 
brother. 

They obeyed readily enough, but, as chil- 
dren will do, despite continual schooling in 
the opposite line of conduct, left the door 
of communication wide open. Mrs. Shelton ° 
was too tired, for a while, either to rise and 
shut it herself, or to call upon them to do it ; 
but when the uproar of tongues in the other 
room waxed louder and louder she spoke. 

** Willie! Carrie! Emma! Frank !’’ 

She might as well have summoned the four 
winds by name; and as this became evident, 
she got up, sighingly, from her chair—it cost 
her such an effort to move, this sultry morn- 
ing !—and, with the babe still upon her breast, 
walked to the door. Her hand was upon it, 
when sharp tones from the quartette attracted 
her attention. There were signs of an ap- 
proaching general squabble over a new pic- 
ture-book. 
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**T will !”” 

** You sha’n’t!”’’ 

**T°ll tell mother!’’ And then from Willie, 
the eldest of the band, a phrase that thrilled 
the listener with horror. 

Where had her boy learned an oath, and 
was the habit then confirmed that he could 
articulate it so glibly and without apparent 
effect upon the others ? 

** Willie, my son! come to me!”’ 

She shut the rest out, and talked alone with 
the offender of his sin and her grief. He 
heard all; he even saw the great drops of 
sorrow, which she could not keep back, force 
their way down her pale cheek, and not a 
quivering muscle showed that he was moved 
to penitence. There was no alternative but 
to inflict punishment, the remembrance of 
which should serve as a warning against future 
transgressions of the kind that had shocked 
her, and the boy was banished to his room to 
remain there in solitary confinement until 
dinner-time. 

The sentence had just been uttered, and 
Willie sent off to his prison, when the cook’s 
face appeared at the door. 

**The currants is come, mem.’’ 

** What currants ?’’ 

** For jelly, mem.”’ 

**Oh, I recollect. Can this be Thursday? 
I thought it was only Wednesday. I cannot 
put up jelly on this hot day, Bridget. The 
fruit will keep until to-morrow.”’ 

‘Yes, mem; but wasn’t ye saying that yez 
expected company on Friday?’’ suggested 
Bridget, hesitatingly, alive, moreover, to the 
fact that Friday afternoon was what she called 
her ‘‘day ont,’’ a privilege not to be lightly 
foregone. 

“True!’? Mrs. Shelton mused despairingly 
fora moment. ‘‘I must undertake it, then! 
You can put the currants intothe upright stone 
jar you saw me use for strawberries, and that 
into a kettle of warm water—hot, but not boil- 
ing, Bridget! Set this over the fire, and let it 
boil steadily, stirring it up from the bottom, 
occasionally, untill come down. I must wash 
and dress baby while Mary does her house- 
work. And Bridget!” calling after her when 
she was half way down stairs, ‘‘don’t forget 
to wash the currants before putting them into 
the jar, and drain them well.’’ 

It was a risk to allow her to perform even 
these preliminaries to the delicate process of 
jelly-making, for, with the best intuitions 





imaginable, she had the genius of her race for 
making blunders. But what else could be 
done? Mary was quick of foot and hand, but 
she could not perform miracles of ubiquity, 
and be in chamber, halls, and nursery at one 
and the same time. So baby David was bathed 
and inducted into day-shirt and slip, greatly 
to his indignation, and to prove his apprecia- 
tion of the outrage, he shrieked as he had 
never done before—which was saying much— 
how much his poor mother felt, if she could 
not express. The perspiration poured in 
blinding streams from her brow, as she settled 
the last pin, and when Mary came to take the 
child, her sympathy with her mistress’ evi- 
dent exhaustion overcame her distaste to 
nursing the unruly youngster. 

‘*Shure, mem, and it will go near to kill 
you to sweat in that hot kitchen for three 
hours, this br’iling day! It’s a wonder but 
you ’ll lay yourself up sick again, and Mr. 
Shelton away !”’ 

**T must go down, Mary. I hope the baby 
will not give you much trouble. If he would 
only be good, I should not mind anything 
else.’”?’ And as she said it, she kissed the 
velvet cheek and delivered him to the girl. 
** Dear little lamb! Mamma knows her dar- 
ling must be uncomfortable, or he would not 
ery so piteously !’’ 

He was quiet, by some strange accident, for 
perhaps five minutes, while his mother donned 
a loose gown, or rather long linen sacque which 
she kept for hot weather work; but before 
she reached the kitchen stairs she heard him 
recommmence his lameut in his shrillest key. 

The currants cooked slowly in consequence 
of Bridget’s having poured fresh coal into the 
grate just as she put on the pot of hot water, 
and while awaiting their thorough heating, 
Mrs. Shelton peeled the potatoes and shelled 
the peas, foreseeing that the jelly would not 
be out of the way in season to allow these 
necessary preparations for the noontide meal 
to be made after it was removed from the fire. 
The result proved the wisdom of her judgment. 
The juice was expressed from the smoking 
fruit, boiled, and the hot sugar added to it, 
and as the last glass was filled with the clear 
red liquid, the clock struck one, the dinner 
hour being half-past. 

‘* Fortunately, Mr. Shelton will not be at 
home to-day, so there will be little dinner to 
get,’’ Mrs. Shelton consoled herself and her 
assistant by saying. ‘‘It isso warm, Bridget, 
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that we do not care for hot meat. Set on the 
cold lamb that was left from yesterday, and, 
with the peas and potatoes, bread and butter 
and a cup of tea, we can get on very nicely. 
Hark! was that the door-bell ?”’ 

It was, and a fresh series of shrieks from 
the upper story told that the ruthless Mary 
had inflicted upon David, junior, the terrible 
barbarity of laying him down, in order that 
she might answer the ring. A minute later, 
she ran into the kitchen. ‘‘It is Mrs. Rich- 
ards, mem, and the young ladies.’’ 

‘*Mercy!’’ Mrs. Shelton sank powerless 
into the nearest chair. ‘*They wrote that 
they would not be here until to-morrow. 
What shallI do? And I put off getting their 
rooms ready on account of the jelly! Run 
back to the baby, Mary, and say that I will 
be up in a few minutes. You will have to 
get up a dish of ham and eggs, Bridget, and 
I will contrive a dessert. Do troubles ever 
come singly, I wonder ?”’ 

Mrs. Richards was Mr. Shelton’s aunt, a 
healthy and wealthy old lady, who visited 
her nearest of kin, in turn, every year, a sort 
of state progress, during which she expected 
to be received with the pomp and circum- 
stance due to her age and importance. David 


Shelton had been named for her husband, and , 


he was indisputably her favorite nephew. Up 
to this ill-fated visit his wife had held a fair 
place in her esteem. How she would fare 
when the unready room and plain dinner 
should be revealed to her malcontent vision 
could hardly be said to be an uncertainty. 
Mrs. Shelton felt, as she tore off her loose 
sacque and assumed, with lightning speed, a 
closely-fitting dress, that her day of favor was 
over. The apprehension of cold regards and 
cutting words did not tend to decrease the 
nervous tremor of her whole’ system, that 
well-nigh robbed her of the power of action. 
Mary had conducted the guests to the apart- 
ments designed for them—two pleasant, airy 
chambers adjoining one another; but the 
mattresses having been hung over head and 
foot-boards to air, and bureaus and wash- 
stands covered with sheets to exclude fties 
and dust, these presented no very inviting 
aspect to heated and jaded travellers. The 
three were collected in Mrs. Richards’ room, 
and as Mrs. Shelton’s slippered foot trod 
noiselessly upon the threshold, she overheard 
the old lady’s displeased comment upon the 
reception she had met with, or, more strictly 





speaking, brought upon herself by her pre- 
mature arrival. 

‘*T own that I did not expect to be neglect- 
ed—to be treated with such glaring disrespect 
in my nephew’s house. But it is all owing 
to David’s absence! Fanny is growing shame- 
fully slovenly !’’ : 

The delinquent Fanny tapped lightly against 
the open door to check farther criticism, and 
entered, with a very red face and swelling 
heart. She was an amiable woman—a for- 
giving Christian; but it cost her a severe 
struggle to look as if she had-not heard the 
unkind remarks of her husband’s aunt, to 
kiss her and speak a smiling welcome, fol- 
lowed ,by an apology for her seeming disre- 
gard of the visitor’s comfort. 

‘*But Rebecea wrote that you would be 
with us on Friday, the 12th,’’ looking at the 
elder of the two sisters. 

‘“‘Yes; bat mamma decided only yesterday 
that it would be more convenient to her to 
come on to-day, and there was no time to in- 
form you of the change in our plan.’’ 

If you had telegraphed, David would have 
¢rdefed a carriage to meet you at the depét,”’ 
said Fanny, civilly. 

‘*Telegraphing is a very expensive busi- 
ness,’’ observed the old lady, rebukingly. 

‘And we did not imagine that it could 
make any difference to you?’’ said Margaret, 
the younger sister. 

‘Only that I am afraid you will be less 
comfortable, for a short time, than [I could 
have wished,’’ rejoined the hostess, who was 
busy removing the covering from the mirror 
and laying out towels upon the wash-stand. 
‘*T have been making jelly, all the forenoon, 
and baby is so restless that Mary has not been 
able to lay him down for a single moment.”’ 

‘*We heard him crying before we reached 
the house,’’ giggled Margaret. ‘‘I told mamma, 
then, that we were not likely to want for music 
while we were here. What a cross child he 
seems to be !’’ 

Poor little David! Every one had a spare 
shaft for him! And here let me pause to ask 
the reader a question that continually vexes 
my not too patient soul. Why do people, in 
cold blood and without provocation, say dis- 
agreeable things? . Why calmly and, often- 
times, looking you smilingly in the face, utter 
that which common sense and kindly feeling 
must tell them is unpleasant to the person 
addressed ? 
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Let me illustrate. Why does Mrs. Jones 
exclaim, on meeting me in the street, some 
morning, when I chance to be paler than 
usual, ‘‘How very badly you are looking! 
Your complexion shows that your liver is out 
of order!’’ which is equivalent to telling me 
that I am a sallow fright? 

Why, if my husband makes a bad bargain, 
or loses by any business transaction whatso- 
ever, must nine out of ten of my acquaintances 
make the sore subject the burden of their 
discourss to me for the next month, as if I 
had not heard a great deal more about it 
already than I desired? 

If I chance to have heavy biscuit on the 
table when Mrs. Smith takes tea with me, why 
need Mrs. Robinson inform me, when bread- 
making next chances to be the topic of dis- 
course, ‘‘Mrs. Smith told me that your cook 
failed in her biscuit, the evening she spent 
with you!’’ leaving the impression upon my 
mind that my bad housewifery is a matter of 
popular discussion ? 

And why, I ask, with agonized emphasis, 
because my last baby would cry eighteen hours 
out of the twenty-four, during the first miser- 
able six weeks of its existence, did every man, 
woman, and child I met, for the next year, 
take pains to remind me what ‘‘an awfully 
troublesome child’’ my little angel used to 
be; how ‘‘ everybody pitied me and wondered 
what was the matter; whether the babe were 
sick, or naturally ill-tempered, or was it that 
it was not properly cared for?’’ when, so far 
as the luckless infant is concerned, my chief 
object in life, since that wearisome month and 
a half, has been to forget in its cooings and 
kisses and sunny smiles, the purgatorial pro- 
cess to which its early peevishness subjected 
me? 

Mrs. Shelton flinched under her cousin’s 
observation, and marvelled, for the thousand- 
and-first time, why everybody alluded to 
baby’s crying, as if he were the first cross 
child the world had ever seen since Cain’s 
initial squall terrified the unsuspecting Eve 
with the idea that a young panther had crept 
into her hut; and, furthermore, why almost 
everybody seemed to take it for granted that 
it would be the easiest matter imaginable to 
check his screams if she had not the singular 
taste to prefer the discord of shrill sounds to 
any other entertainment that could be offered 
her? 

**I think it must be the heat that worries 
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him,’’ she said, with an apologetic and very 
sickly smile. ‘‘It is a new experience to me, 
My other children were such good babies that 

I am non-plussed by this continued uneasi- 
ness.”’ 

‘*There is never any necessity for a healthy, 
comfortable child to cry !’’ pronounced Mrs. 
Richards, sententiously. ‘‘ Either you have 
spoiled him, or his food does not agree with 
him, or, what is extremely likely, your nurse 
needs looking after, instead of your leaving the 
boy entirely to her care.’’ 

Mary, entering with the babe in her arms, 
heard this latter speech as plainly as did her 
mistress, and sulked immediately. 

. Mrs. Shelton followed her from the room, 
when small David had been exhibited and 
summarily expelled in disgrace, he having, 
by way of variety, begun to cry with all his 
might. The girl was a good, faithful servant, 
and it would be a great inconvenience to part 
with her just now, a trial that menaced Mrs. 
Shelton should she have taken umbrage at 
Mrs. Richards’ exceedingly ill-advised remark. 
Thinking it best, at present, not to notice 
her lowering visage, the mistress took the 
infant with a kind word, commending her 
care of him during the forenoon. 

‘*T am afraid he has been a sad care to 
you this morning, Mary. He must mend 
before long, I think. I will keep him now, 
and you can run down and set the table. We 
must all try to help one another while our 
household affairs are so unsettled.’’ 

‘That ’s just it, mem! Things is so un- 
settled, and it’s meself that has always been 
used to stiddy work, and after all the fret and 
worry I’ve been at, to have it said that I 
don’t do my duty is hard, Mrs. Shelton! And 
I’m thinking, maybe, you’d better be look- 
ing out for another girl!’’ 

Mrs. Shelton grew very sick—heart-faint- 
ness and bodily rausea. She almost wished 
for a moment that she could lie down and 
die, so deep was the longing for rest and 
peace. These petty trials, these everyday 
trifles were wearing away the springs of life. 
She did not remind the servant of a tedious 
illness she had herself had, the preceding 
winter, through which her mistress, delicate 
and far from well as she was, bad nursed her 
as tenderly as if she had been her own daugh- 
ter; she said nothing of the uniformly kind 
treatment she had received from both Mr. 
and Mrs. Shelton, and the excellent wages 
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she had drawn freely and regularly from the 
family purse. 

The lady was accustomed to command tem- 
per and language, and she only replied, striv- 
ing vainly the while to hush the babe, that 
her gentle voice might be audible :— 

‘*T have never said or thought that you did 
not do your duty, Mary! Mrs. Richards 
knows nothing about you, nor has her opinion 
in this matter any weight with me. We will 
talk this over by and by. When the table is 
set, I must ask you to step down to Williams’ 
confectionery store for me, to get some cake 
and cream. We have fruit in the house, and 
I think I can make out a dessert with these.’’ 

Then she took her aching back (how it 
ached, I leave young mothers to imagine!) 
and her heavy, heavy heart again into her 
guest-chamber. 

It would have been a kind and womanly 
act in either of the Misses Richards to have 
offered to take the restless babe from the 
pale mother. It would have done her young, 
strong limbs no harm had she borne him up 
and down the floor and hushed him to sleep, 
while she talked cheerily and affectionately 
to the overtasked cousin whose every breath 
came with an effort, whose hollow cheeks and 
sunken eyes told how severely her recent 
illness and the increase of care it had entailed 
had drawn upon her store of vitality. But, 
in common with many other young ladies, 
the well-bred sisters had a horror of crying 
babies. 
most of this class is that they passed the 
period of their infancy in decorous dumbness. 

Dinner was not announced until half-past 
two, by which time the stream of conversa- 
tion ran very low indeed. Mrs. Richards was 
offended that the preparations for her visit 
had been considered a matter of so little con- 
Sequence as to be postponed until the very 
day on which she was expected. As she in- 
timated distinctly to her nephew’s wife, it 
was her habit to be always ready to see her 
friends. Mrs. Shelton longed to ask whether 
this had been her invariable rule when her 
children were very young, but wisely re- 
strained the disposition to push inquiries that 
might incense the irascible aunt-in-law. The 
Misses Richards were oppressed by the hot 
weather, and ‘‘bored’’ by the fretful baby, 
and they took little pains to conceal their 
Weariness. 

‘‘Why must people be always parading 
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their pudding-faced young ones before the 
eyes of others who do not care a fig to see 
them?’’ said Margaret to her sister, when 
they went into their own room to lay aside 
their travelling-dresses. 

‘*It is horrid taste, to say the least,’’ re- 
turned Rebecca. ‘‘I had hoped that Fanny 
would have better sense than to suffer that 
vicious brat to annoy us so abominably. And 
she takes it as quietly as if she thought she 
was offering us the finest entertainment con- 
ceivable.’’ 

Fanny divined their sensations as correctly 
as though these more strong than refined ex- 
pressions had been uttered in her presence 
instead of behind her back, but somebody. 
must take care of the baby, now that he had 
come into the world, and just then there was 
no one who could do this excepting herself; 
so she shifted the fat youngster from arm to 
arm; dandled him upon her knee, and laid 
him upon her lap, changing his position when- 
ever he began to fret, until she was ready to 
expire with heat and exhaustion. The dinner 
was well served and abundant in quantity, 
but there were fewer dishes, and these were 
of a more homely description than Mrs. Rich- 
ards liked to see set forth in her honor. Then, 
the children wore their everyday clothes, for 
Mary had only time to wash their faces and 
hands, and brush their hair before they went 
below, and Mrs. Richards was a model of 
neatness, as no one knew better than her 
niece-in-law. Nor was the behavior of the 
juvenile Sheltons as unexceptionable as might 
have been expected from the careful training 
they had received. The mother understood 
the reason why the boys had grown sheepish 
and the girls forward. They had missed her 
steady, but gentle hand upon the rein during 
the long weeks she had spent in her chamber. 
Mr. Shelton had done his best, but he was 
necessarily absent from them for many hours 
at a time, and, after all, he was only the 
father, who had hitherto left the training of 
his offspring almost entirely to the mother. 

** Your children grow more unruly as they 
grow older,’’ observed Mrs. Richards, in her 
magisterial tone, as she arose from table. 
‘They used to be uncommonly good. You 
will find that it will not do to relax your 
efforts to bring them up aright. It must be 
line upon line, precept upon precept. That 
was the old-fashioned rule; but in these days 
the authority of mothers is generally a mere 
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show. The children are the virtual mas- 
ters.”’ 

** Won't you step this way and see what a 
fine lot of jelly I have just put up?’’ inter- 
posed Mrs. Shelton, to avert further lecturing, 
and she led the way into a cool pantry where 
the jelly-glasses shone like so many immense 
garnets upon the white window-shelf. 

** What a quantity for your small family! 
One-half of it would have been a liberal sup- 
ply !’’ objected the prudent aunt, not averse 
to detecting and reproving this instance of 
extravagance in a young housekeeper. 

**It is David’s favorite sweetmeat, and we 
give away a great deal to the sick,’’ was the 

» excuse. 

**I don’t believe that David vr your sick 
pensioners will be any the better off for this 
morning’s work,’’ continued the terrible old 
lady, tilting a glass until the red liquid ran 
down the side. ‘‘ This will never jelly while 
time lasts. I could have told you that it is 
nonsen$e to attempt to make currant-jelly 
after the Fourth of July. The fruit is too 
ripe. I thought every child knew that!’’ 

**T have heard of it, but supposed it was 
only a foolish notion. Indeed, my fruit mer- 
chant told me that it was absurd,” replied 
Mrs. Shelton, eying the fluid contents of her 
tumblers very ruefully. ‘‘ And I have been 
unable to undertake such a task until this 
week.”’ 

‘You had better have let it alone alto- 
gether,’’ said the aunt. ‘‘ You have only 
wasted your sugar, and it is frightfully dear, 
too!’ 

While panting and steaming in the kitchen, 
in the forenoon, Mrs. Shelton had solaced 
herself in the midst of fatigue and general 
discomfort, by the promise of a quiet nap 
when Mary should have finished her dinner, 
an hour’s siesta in a darkened room in the 
third story, where even baby’s voice could 
not reach her. She was really too weak, as 
yet, to sit up all day, and from morning until 
evening was a prey to that feverish craving 
for rest—perfect rest of brain anf body, with 
which only a so-called nervous invalid can 
sympathize. It was not a slight sacrifice to 
resign the hope of this blessed ‘‘ pause in the 
day’s occupations.”’ It was made, however; 
for the guests’ rooms must be put in order; 
and while the three ladies sat at their ease in 
the shaded parlors, the hostess assisted the 
housemaid to beat up mattresses and dust 





furniture, Carrie, a quiet child of eight, sit- 
ting by wee David’s cradle, meanwhile. 

Before the task was quite finished there was 
a ring at the door, and Mary came up to say 
that a man wished to see Mrs. Shelton. 

He brought a bill for some furniture which 
Mr. Shelton had ordered several weeks before, 
and was very surly when Fanny explained 
that her husband was absent, and that she 
had not money enough in the house to satisfy 
his demand. 

‘*Mr. Shelton will be home by Saturday. I 
will tell him to call at your place of business 
and settle this,’ she said.. *‘I am sorry.’’ 

‘Money which I may or may not get on 
Saturday, won’t pay a note that falls due on 
Friday,”’ he interrupted, rudely. ‘‘I trusted 
to Mr. Shelton’s honesty to see that I did not 
lose by him. But this is all a poor man ever 
gets for trusting in a rich man’s fair words. 
I did the work well, and it isn’t honorable in 
him not to pay me.’’ 

Mrs. Shelton’s eyes flashed at the insult 
offered her husband. ‘‘No one has ever had 
cause to doubt Mr. Shelton’s honor or hon- 
esty!’’ she retorted, with spirit. ‘‘ You shall 
be paid within an hour after his return.’’ She 
shut the door, and the man, who was par- 
tially intoxicated, a fact she did not suspect, 
went off, still muttering. 

Mrs. Shelton turned into the parlors and 
took her seat, sewing in hand, resolved to do 
her best to entertain her relatives. They, 
having overheard every word of the colloquy 
in the hall, looked significantly at her flushed 
cheeks and troubled brow. 

“It is a bad system—this living upon 
credit !’? said Mrs. Richards, boldly. ‘‘ The 
cash principle is the only one that keeps one’s 
expenses within one’s means.”’ 

‘‘David is punctuality itself in his business 
relations,’’ answered the wife. ‘‘ This bill was 
for work which was only finished last week, 
and happened to be overlooked or forgotten, 
if, indeed, it has ever been presented before, 
which I doubt. It will be all right when he 
comes home.’’ 

‘It is a pity you chose to buy furniture 
just now,”’’ was the next attack. ‘‘It is unm 
conscionably dear !’’ 

But Fanny was mute. The poor, patient 
camel had sunk under the last feather. Her 
drooping spirits had received their death- 
blow. She could, with difficulty, maintain 4 
tolerable show of composure for the rest of 
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the afternoon, and was inexpressibly relieved 
when, at sunset, her cousins declared their 
intention of taking a stroll down town, and 
their mother intimated a desire to lie down in 
her chamber until tea should be ready. 
Another journey to the kitchen to give di- 
rections about supper, and to arrange the 
cake and berries for that repast, and Mrs. 
Shelton crept wearily up to her nursery, 
where Master David was making the summer 
twilight hideous with his loudest chest-tones. 
Without a word the mother reached out her 
arms for him, and, not noticing the look of 
penitent compassion in Mary’s face, undressed 
him and bore him up still another flight of 
stairs, to the third-story retreat she had pined 
for all this hot, busy day. Once there, she 
lay down upon the bed, drew the child to her 
breast, and wept as if her heart were breaking. 

Oh, what a wearing, toilsome life was hers! 
She was so tired, so tired! and not a kindly 
word ; not a token of affection; not a sign of 
pitying interest cheered her sad spirit, light- 
ened her gloomy pathway from one day’s end 
to another! Her husband no longer cared for 
her, or he would have more patience with her 
weakness; would seek to lessen her trials— 
not augment them by contemptuous censures. 
She was a worn-out, faded, spiritless woman, 
who had lost the power of. pleasing his eye, 
or amusing his fancy, and he had grown ut- 
terly indifferent to her, else he could not have 
forgotten to kiss her ‘‘farewell.’? This had 
never happened before in the whole twelve 
years of their wedded life. And this when 
she had lost good looks and youthful buoy- 
ancy of spirits in ministering to his pleasure 
and comfort, and rearing his children! But 
for the thought of these claimants upon her 
maternal offices; but for the pressure of the 
eager little lips above her heart, that reminded 
her how helpless at least one of these would 
be without her, she could have prayed for the 
sleep of the grave as she had never done for 
any other boon. 

“But nobody loves Daisy except mamma! 
nobody would take care of him if she were 
gone!’? she murmured, kissing his silken 
hair. ‘‘Even papa hates him for a cross little 
Villain.’’ She could not get over the phrase. 
It was so unkind in David, and in everybody 
else, for that matter, to speak so disparag- 
ingly of the darling. Even Mary, who loved 
children so dearly, had turned against this 
one and displayed unpardonable ingratitude 








towards herself; and Mrs. Richards was very 
trying to the flesh and spirit, as were like- 
wise her supercilious daughters, whose every 
look told her how they despised her for hav- 
ing a crying baby ; and Bridget needed more 
help in the kitchen than her mistress had the 
strength or time to afford; and the cabinet- 
maker was very insulting; and the jelly was 
like so much water, and sugar was, as Mrs. 
Richards had spitefully reminded her, fright- 
fully dear, and her children were neglected 
in dress, manners, and morals; and every- 
thing about the house was going to destruc- 
tion, generally, and what could she do, a 
feeble, sick woman, whose head, and heart, 
and spine ached, how terribly and incessantly 
none knew, and, alas! noonecared. A second 
fit of weeping more violent than the former 
here broke up the train of connected thought. 
And while she sobbed, she heard, through 
the open windows, the sound of her children’s 
voices in the nursery singing. Their play- 
room was directly beneath that in which she 
lay, and her first thought was a querulous one. 

‘*If Mary cared one iota for my comfort, she 
would recollect that I am trying to rest, and 
not allow them to make so much noise. But 
who ever thinks of my ease and happiness ?”’ 

Clearly in the still evening air arose the 
words of a new hymn Carrie had learned at 
Sabbath-school, while her mother was sick, 
and which she was trying to teach to her bro- 
thers and sisters. 


“* Jesus loves me! this I know, 
For the Bible tells me so; 
Little ones to Him belong, 
They are weak, but He is strong!"’ 


The birdlike voice ceased at the end of this 
one verse, and all was quiet. 

The truth was that Mary had interposed, 
having just entered the nursery, after a trip 
to Bridget’s dominions, and reminded the 
songstress that her ‘‘ poor mamma was lying 
down, and near dead with the worry and, hate 
and work altogether.’’ 


‘*They are weak, but He is strong!’ Fanny 
folded her hands together, as her babes were 
wont to do, when they said their prayers at 
her knees, and looked upwards in childlike 
weakness and childlike trust. Was not she 
one of His ‘‘little ones?’’ Jzsus loved her. 
The seething waves of discontent, and impa- 
tience, and misanthropy subsided, and ‘‘im- 
mediately there was a great calm.’”’ 

She made no effort to reason away her un- 
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happiness; no excuse for the petty nature of 
the sorrows that had overwhelmed her soul ; 
no resolutions for future action. She only 
brought her burden and laid it at the feet of 
her human Saviour, and felt that the arms of 
Divine love were under her from that instant. 
‘Lord! Thou knowest!’’ she breathed softly, 
and presently, as a happy smile stole over her 
tear-stained fave, irradiating it as with a beam 
of heavenly light, she closed her eyes, whis- 
pering other words—grand and holy—that 
infused new and abiding peace into her heart. 


“T think how Gop’s greatness 
Flows around our incompleteness.”’ 


And with the fall of the gentle dew upon the 
parched and waiting earth, angels came down 
and ministered unto her. 

I believe it, dear sister! toiler with me in 
what seem to be the humbler by-ways of Life’s 
mighty thoroughfare. The bright ones who 
delight to do the will of an Elder Brother do 
not disdain to stoop to assuage the griefs 
which men call trifling. The numberless 
pricks of hoyrly trials and harassing daily 
duties that let out the life-blood from the 
heart, and fret away the vital cord to a tenn- 
ous filament you feel may break at the slight- 
est additional strain, are not such sorrows as 
command universal sympathy. Nor, I grieve 
to say, are they often unbosomed to Him who 
knows the weakness we would hide far better 
than we do ourselves. Yet these sometimes 
collect, little by little, into an aggregate of 
misery that shortens existenée and lays the 
overtasked sufferer in an untimely grave. 
More frequently, still, they form a series of 
tiny, jagged points, that cut gradually and 
fatally into the cable of electric communica- 
tion between our hearts and Heaven, leaving 
us comfortless in our weariness and woe— 
creatures of the earth—earthy. 

For such of His tried and tempted children 
there can be no surer talisman against de- 
spair, no sweeter watchword of Hope, than the 
simple utterance of Carrie’s nursery hymn— 

“ Little ones to Him belong, 
They are weak, but he is strong!” 





Esteem not the man who boasts of his uni- 
versal and impartial love. He who has no 
special fondness for country or friend has 
seldom much for either. In other words, the 
man who likes every place and every person 
the same loves no person and no place at all. 





EYE-SERVICE. 


TaerE is nothing more humiliating to a 
right-minded person than to be watched. 
There is nothing more annoying to an em- 
ployer than the spectacle of men hard at work 
in his presence, but idle, or dilatory as soon 
as his back is turned. A man who is desir- 
ous of earning his wages works at all times 
during business hours, but one whose chief 
anxiety is to draw his salary, is better out 
of the way than in it, and is, moreover, dis- 
honest. Whether the engagement be for one 
year or one week, the agreement, on the one 
hand, is to pay a certain sum for the ser- 
vices of an individual; on the other, to work 
faithfully and honorably for the said term. 
What would be thought of the employer who 
should, on pay-day, withhold a portion of the 
salary by reason of the contract not being kept 
by the workman? He would be universally 
condemned as mean beyond precedent ; but is 
there any more justice or honor in frittering 
away an employer’s time, or deceiving him by 
a pretended performance of work, than with- 
holding an employee’s salary? None at ali. 
Labor is hondrable, and the man who works 
for his living, whether with a pen or a hammer 
and chisel, is to be respected, but no one re- 
spects a man who is constantly trying to evade 
his duty. 





THE PRESENT. 


Ix order to enjoy the present, it is neces- 
sary to be intent on the present. To be 
doing one thing and thinking of another is a 
very unsatisfactory mode of spending life. 
Some people are always wishing themselves 
somewhere but where they are, or thinking of 
something else than what they are doing, or 
of somebody else thanto whom they are speak- 
ing. This is the way to enjoy nothing well, 
and to please nobody. It is better to be inter- 
ested with inferior persons and inferior things, 
than to be indifferent with the best. A prin- 
cipal cause of this indifference is the adoption 
of other people's taste, instead of the cultiva- 
tion of our own, the pursuit after that for 
which we are not fitted, and to which, conse- 
quently, we are not in reality inclined. This 
folly pervades more or less all classes, and 
arises from the error of building our enjoyment 
on the false foundation of the world’s opinion, 
instead of being, with due regard to others, 
each our own world. 
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THE OLD WOMAN’S DREAM. 
BY JANE QUIVER. 


Wuat! what! was I sleeping? Too bad! top bad! 
To think it was only a dream I’ve had. 

But when it commenced—or where—or how? 

Ah, yes, I begin to remember now ! 

In the homestead kitchen, mother was there, 

And I by the window in father’s chair. 


From the porch the sun crept in o’er the floor, 

But a cherry-tree hung the housetop o’er ; 

With its foliage dense, that dear old tree 
O’ershadowed the window and sheltered me, 
While I shelled in my basket the fresh young pease, 
Or listened the drowsy hum of the bees, 

As around the hives or away they flew, 

Or back from the blossoms with honey dew ; 

And I caught pussy’s purr as she rubbed my dress, 
Gently coaxing my hand for a kind caress ; 

Old Rover watched Tab with half jealous eye, 

Or lazily snatched at a vagrant fy. 


The tick of the clock grew steady and clear; 

Mother glanced at the dial with housewife’s care, 
And marked how the moments on wings sped by, 
While she filled with rich fruit the luscious pie. 
Then father came with a pail from the field, 

And talked with mother how the crops would yieid ; 
And dashing the sweat from his heated brow, 
Questioned, ‘‘ Wife, how long till dinner now?”’ 

She laughed, and bade him go back to his corn, 

And patiently wait for the dinner horn. 


Next—I remember the dinner was dressed, 

And, I mind it well, John came with the rest. 

I, bashful, looked down, and so, too, did he, 

For we knew the lads jeered at him and me. 
Achange came. We were all in the company room, 
John and I were standing as bride and groom. 

Our mothers wept—our fathers were grave; 

I could but sob, though I tried to be brave; 

For solemn, though sweet, is that act of life 

That changes the girl to the new-made wife. 

Soon all pressed to greet us, each in his turn, 

I feel e’en yet on my cheek the blush burn. 

Our good pastor spoke my new name, and prayed, 

“* May God bless and keep thee, young Mistress Wade."’ 


Then all grew confused. How strange it seems 

That the mind takes so many vag’ries in dreams! 

As storm-clouds of darkness, or moonbeams at night, 
Draw figures in shadows, or fog-wreaths of light, 
Thus gone was the girl and the gay bridal train, 

But a new link was caught to the broken chain. 


An aged woman, whose silvery hair 

Was smoothed in bands o’er a brow once fair, 
Tn this chamber sat, and distinct and clear 

Was it then, as now, while I’m standing here: 
The broad mantel shelf, with its pictured pride, 
The great arm-chairs that stood beside, 

And the evergreen boughs in the wide fireplace, 
The mirror o’erhanging the flowers and vase— 
And table, with quaint drawers, near the wall, 
That my pilgrim sire brought from ancient hall. 
Ah, many a time, in yoy infant day, 

I thought those drawers made for children's play ; 
And my toys and dolls, precious hoard! 

In each little recess were as safely stored. 





But my mind wanders far from my dream, good lack} 
As the busy memories of youth throng back. 
Where wasI? Ah, yes. She slept in her chair, 
That withered old woman with snowy hair. 

A figure now enters the open door— 

"Tis John stands there, not a youth, as before, 

But a man in his prime with cheerful face, 

Rugged form, strong limbed, and of sturdy pace. 

A new light gleams in the woman's dim eye, 

A smile on her wrinkled cheek checks the sigh. 

He speaks. Ha! from my height I shrieking fell— 
It banished my slumber and broke the spell! 
*Twixt trembling and waking my heart was sad, 
To find it was only a dream I’d had. 


But ‘tis pleasant, e’en in my dreams, to have seen 
Things that I loved as they once have been; 

For, however fair is the present we see, 

There is nothing so bright as it used to be. 

But I'll totter back to my chair, and then, 
Perchance the sweet vision will come again. 


OUR FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD. 


BY EDNA. 


Broaper and brighter than of old, 
Is spread our ‘‘ Field of the Cloth of Geld.”’ 
The cottage-door beside ; 


For dandelions, so bright and fair, 
Are woven within its texture rare: 
The woof runs far and wide. 


The warp is of grass and moss 80 green, 
Which mingle with gold their velvet sheen, 
This tented field to grace ; 


And gems of purple, and white, and blue, 
Spring’s early treasures of varied hue, 
Peep forth in every place. 


While tiny gossamer tents are spread, 
Swinging from many a silver thread, 
Upon our field at night, 


And forms of wonder and beauty rare 
Are flitting across it everywhere, 
With dawn of early light. 


Oh never amid the kingly throng, 
Once sweeping that field of fame along, 
Was seen such rich array, 


As the loving gaze may still descry, 
In the courtly dress of butterfly 
Upon a sunny day! 


Our “ Field of the Cloth of Gold"’ is spread, 
Where its gems lie crushed beneath the tread 
Of many careless feet. 


By Israel's king, nor Sheba'’s queen 
Were choicer jewels ever seen— 
None may with them compete! 


No price was paid for our cloth of gold— 
It shines anew as it shone of old 
To bless the weary sight. 


Nor sun, nor rain doth its brightness dim, 
Thanks to the loving care of Him 
Who spreads our field of light! 
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show. The children are the virtual mas- 
ters.’’ 

‘‘Won’t you step this way and see what a 
fine lot of jelly I have just put up?’’ inter- 
posed Mrs. Shelton, to avert further lecturing, 
and she led the way into a cool pantry where 
the jelly-glasses shone like so many immense 
garnets upon the white window-shelf. 

‘* What a quantity for your small family! 
One-half of it would have been a liberal sup- 
ply !’’ objected the prudent aunt, not averse 
to detecting and reproving this instance of 
extravagance in a young housekeeper. 

‘*It is David’s favorite sweetmeat, and we 
give away a great deal to the sick,’’ was the 
excuse. 

‘*I don’t believe that David or your sick 
pensioners will be any the better off for this 
morning’s work,’’ continued the terrible old 
lady, tilting a glass until the red liquid ran 
down the side. ‘‘ This will never jelly while 
time lasts. I could have told you that it is 
nonsense to attempt to make currant-jelly 
after the Fourth of July. The fruit is too 
ripe. {thought every child knew that!’ 

‘*T have heard of it, but supposed it was 
only a foolish notion. Indeed, my fruit mer- 
chant told me that it was absurd,’’ replied 
Mrs. Shelton, eying the fluid contents of her 
tumblers very ruefully. ‘‘ And I have been 
unable to undertake such a task until this 
week.’’ 

‘*You had better have let it alone alto- 
gether,’’ said the aunt. ‘‘ You have only 
wasted your sugar, and it is frightfully dear, 
too!”’ 

While panting and steaming in the kitchen, 
in the farenoon, Mrs. Shelton had solaced 
herself in the midst of fatigue and general 
discomfort, by the promise of a quiet nap 
when Mary should have finished her dinner, 
an hour’s siesta in a darkened room in the 
third story, where even baby’s voice could 
not reach her. She was really too weak, as 
yet, to sit up all day, and from morning until 
evening was a prey to that feverish craving 
for rest—perfect rest of brain and body, with 
which only a so-called nervous invalid can 
sympathize. It was not a slight sacrifice to 
resign the hope of this blessed ‘‘ pause in the 
day’s occupations.’’ It was made, however; 


for the guests’ rooms must be put in order; 
and while the three ladies sat at their ease in 
the shaded parlors, the hostess assisted the 
housemaid to beat up mattresses and dust 
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furniture, Carrie, a quiet child of eight, sit- 
ting by wee David’s cradle, meanwhile. 

Before the task was quite finished there was 
a ring at the door, and Mary came up to say 
that a man wished to see Mrs. Shelton. 

He brought a bill for some furniture which 
Mr. Shelton had ordered several weeks before, 
and was very surly when Fanny explained 
that her husband was absent, and that she 
had not money enough in the house to satisfy 
his demand. 

‘*Mr. Shelton will be home by Saturday. I 
will tell him to call at your place of business 
and settle this,’’ she said. ‘‘I am sorry.’’ 

‘*Money which I may or may not get on 
Saturday, won’t pay a note that falls due on 
Friday,’’ he interrupted, rudely. ‘‘I trusted 
to Mr. Shelton’s honesty to see that I did not 
lose by him. But this is all a poor man ever 
gets for trusting in a rich man’s fair words. 
I did the work well, and it isn’t honorable in 
him not to pay me.’’ 

Mrs. Shelton’s eyes flashed at the insult 
offered her husband. ‘‘No one has ever had 
cause to doubt Mr. Shelton’s honor or hon- 
esty!’’ she retorted, with spirit. ‘‘ You shall 
be paid within an hour after his return.’’ She 
shut thé door, and the man, who was par- 
tially intoxicated, a fact she did uot suspect, 
went off, still muttering. 

Mrs. Shelton turned into the parlors and 
took her seat, sewing in hand, resolved to do 
her best to entertain her relatives. They, 
having overheard every word of the colloquy 
in the hall, looked significantly at her flushed 
cheeks and troubled brow. 

“It is a bad system—this living upon 
credit !’? said Mrs. Richards, boldly.  ‘‘ The 
cash principle is the only one that keeps one’s 
expenses within one’s means.’’ 

‘David is punctuality itself in his business 
relations,’’ answered the wife. ‘‘This bill was 
for work which was only finished last week, 
and happened to be overlooked or forgotten, 
if, indeed, it has ever been presented before, 
which I doubt. It will be all right when he 
comes home.’’ 

“It is a pity you chose to buy furniture 
just now,’’ was the next attack. ‘‘It is un- 
conscionably dear !’’ 

But Fanny was mute. The poor, patient 
camel had sunk under the last feather. Her 
drooping spirits had received their death- 
blow. She could, with difficulty, maintain a 
tolerable show of composure for the rest of, 
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the afternoon, and was inexpressibly relieved 
when, at sunset, her cousins declared their 
intention of taking a stroll down town, and 
their mother intimated a desire to lie down in 
her chamber until tea should be ready. 

Another journey to the kitchen to give di- 
rections about supper, and to arrange the 
cake and berries for that repast, and Mrs. 
Shelton crept wearily up to her nursery, 
where Master David was making the summer 
twilight hideous with his loudest chest-tones. 
Without a word the mother reached out her 
arms for him, and, not noticing the look of 
penitent compassion in Mary’s face, undressed 
him and bore him up still another flight of 
stairs, to the third-story retreat she had pined 
for all this hot, busy day. Once there, she 
lay down upon the bed, drew the child to her 
breast, and wept as if her heart were breaking. 

Oh, what a wearing, toilsome life was hers! 
She was so tired, so tired! and not a kindly 
word ; not a token of affection; not a sign of 
pitying interest cheered her sad spirit, light- 
ened her gloomy pathway from one day’s end 
to another! Her husband no longer cared for 
her, or he would have more patience with her 
weakness; would seek to lessen her trials— 
not augment them by contemptuous censures. 
She was a worn-out, faded, spiritless woman, 
who had lost the power of pleasing his eye, 
or amusing his fancy, and he had grown ut- 
terly indifferent to her, else he could not have 
forgotten to kiss her ‘‘farewell.’’? This had 
never happened before in the whole twelve 
years of their wedded life. And this when 
she had lost good looks and youthful buoy- 
ancy of spirits in ministering to his pleasure 
and comfort, and rearing his children! But 
for the thought of these claimants upon her 
maternal offices; but for the pressure of the 
eager little lips above her heart, that reminded 
her how helpless at least one of these would 
be without her, she could have prayed for the 
sleep of the grave as she had never done for 
any other boon. 

‘*But nobody loves Daisy except mamma! 
nobody would take care of him if she were 
gone!’’ she murmured, kissing his silken 
hair. ‘‘Even papa hates him for a cross little 
villain.’’? She could not get over the phrase. 
It was so unkind in David, and in everybody 
else, for that matter, to speak so disparag- 
ingly of the darling. Even Mary, who loved 
children so dearly, had turned against this 
one and displayed unpardonable ingratitude 








towards herself; and Mrs. Richards was very 
trying to the flesh and spirit, as were like- 
wise her supercilious daughters, whose every 
look told her how they despised her for hav- 
ing a crying baby ; and Bridget needed more 
help in the kitchen than her mistress had the 
strength or time to afford; and the cabinet- 
maker was very insulting; and the jelly was 
like so much water, and sugar was, as Mrs. 
Richards had spitefully reminded her, fright- 
fully dear, and her children were neglected 
in dress, manners, and morals; and every- 
thing about the house was going to destruc- 
tion, generally, and what could she do, a 
feeble, sick woman, whose head, and heart, 
and spine ached, how terribly and incessantly 
none knew, and, alas! noone cared. A second 
fit of weeping more violent than the former 
here broke up the train of connected thought. 
And while she sobbed, she heard, through 
the open windows, the sound of her children’s 
voices in the nursery singing. Their play- 
room was directly beneath that in which she 
lay, and her first thought was a querulous one. 

‘*If Mary cared one iota for my comfort, she 
would recollect that Iam trying to rest, and 
not allow them to make so much noise. But 
who ever thinks of my ease and happiness ?’’ 

Clearly in the still evening air arose the 
woras of a new hymn Carrie had learned at 
Sabbath-school, while her mother was sick, 
and which she was trying to teach to her bro- 
thers and sisters. 


* Jesus loves me! this I know, 
For the Bible tells me so; 
Little ones to Him belong, 
They are weak, but He is strong!” 


The birdlike voice ceased at the end of this 
one verse, and all was quiet. 

The truth was that Mary had interposed, 
having just entered the nursery, after a trip 
to Bridget’s dominions, and reminded the 
songstress that her ‘‘ poor mamma was lying 
down, and near dead with the worry and,hate 
and work altogether.’’ 

‘*They are weak, but He is strong!’’ Fanny 
folded her hands together, as her babes were 
wont to do, when they said their prayers at 
her knees, and looked upwards in childlike 
weakness and childlike trust. Was not she 
one of His ‘‘little ones?’’ Jzsus loved her. 
The seething waves of discontent, and impa- 
tience, and misanthropy subsided, and ‘‘im- 
mediately there was a great calm.”’ 

She made no effort to reason away her un- 
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happiness; no excuse for the petty nature of 
the sorrows that had overwhelmed her soul; 
no resolutions for future action. She only 
brought her burden and laid it at the feet of 
her human Saviour, and felt that the arms of 
Divine love were under her from that instant. 
‘*Lord! Thou knowest!’’ she breathed softly, 
and presently, as a happy smile stole over her 
tear-stained fave, irradiating it as with a beam 
of heavenly light, she closed her eyes, whis- 
pering other words—grand and holy—that 
infused new and abiding peace into her heart. 
“I think how Gop’s greatness 
Flows around our incompleteness.”’ 

And with the fall of the gentle dew upon the 
parched and waiting earth, angels came down 
and ministered unto her. 

I believe it, dear sister! toiler with me in 
what seem to be the humbler by-ways of Life’s 
mighty thoroughfare. The bright ones who 
delight to do the will of an Elder Brother do 
not disdain to stoop to assuage the griefs 
which men call trifling. The numberless 
pricks of hourly trials and harassing daily 
duties that let out the life-blood from the 
heart, and fret away the vital cord to a tenu- 
ous filament you feel may break at the slight- 
est additional strain, are not such sorrows as 
command universal sympathy. Nor, I grieve 
to say, are they often unbosomed to Him who 
knows the weakness we would hide far better 
than we do ourselves. Yet these sometimes 
collect, little by little, into an aggregate of 
misery that shortens existence and lays the 
overtasked sufferer in an untimely grave. 
More frequently, still, they form a series of 
tiny, jagged points, that cut gradually and 
fatally into the cable of electric communica- 
tion between our hearts and Heaven, leaving 
us cowfortless in our weariness and woe— 
creatures of the earth—earthy. 

For such of His tried and tempted children 
there can be no surer talisman against de- 
spair, no sweeter watchword of Hope, than the 
simple utterance of Carrie’s nursery hymn— 


“ Little ones to Him belong, 
They are weak, but he is strong !"’ 





Estzem not the man who boasts of his uni- 
versal and impartial love. He who has no 
special fondness for country or friend has 
seldom much for either. In other words, the 
man who likes every place and every person 
the same loves no person and no place at all. 
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EYE-SERVICE. 


Tuere is nothing more humiliating to a 
right-minded person than to be watched. 
There is nothing more annoying to an em- 
ployer than the spectacle of men hard at work 
in his presence, but idle, or dilatory as soon 
as his back is turned. A man who is desir- 
ous of earning his wages works at all times 
during business hours, but one whose chief 
anxiety is to draw his salary, is better out 
of the way than in it, and is, moreover, dis- 
honest. Whether the engagement be for one 
year or one week, the agreement, on the one 
hand, is to pay a certain sum for the ser- 
vices of an individual; on the other, to work 
faithfully and honorably for the said term. 
What would be thought of the employer who 
should, on pay-day, withhold a portion of the 
salary by reason of the contract not being kept 
by the workman? He would be universally 
condemned as mean beyond precedent ; but is 
there any more justice or honor in frittering 
away an employer’s time, or deceiving him by 
a pretended performance of work, than with- 
holding an employee’s salary? None at ali. 
Labor is honorable, and the man who works 
for his living, whether with a pen or a hammer 
and chisel, is to be respected, but no one re- 
spects a man who is constantly trying to evade 
his duty. 


THE PRESENT. 


In order to enjoy the present, it is neces- 
sary to be intent on the present. To be 
doing one thing and thinking of another is a 
very unsatisfactory mode of spending life. 
Some people are always wishing themselves 
somewhere but where they are, or thinking of 
something else than what they are doing, or 
of somebody else than to whom they are speak- 
ing. This is the way to enjoy nothing well, 
and to please nobody. It is better to be inter- 
ested with inferior persons and inferior things, 
than to be indifferent with the best. A prin- 
cipal cause of this indifference is the adoption 
of other people’s taste, instead of the cultiva- 
tion of our own, the pursuit after that for 
which we are not fitted, and to which, conse- 
quently, we are not in reality inclined. This 
folly pervades more or less all classes, and 
arises from the error of building our enjoyment 
on the false foundation of the world’s opinion, 
instead of being, with due regard to others, 
each our own world. 
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THE OLD WOMAN’S DREAM. 
BY JANB QUIVER, 


Waar! what! wasI sleeping? Too bad! tap bad! 
To think it was only a dream I ‘ve had. 

But when it commenced—or where—or how? 

Ah, yes, I begin to remember now! 

In the homestead kitchen, mother was there, 

And I by the window in father’s chair. 


From the porch the sun crept in o’er the floor, 

But a cherry-tree hung the housetop o’er ; 

Witk its foliage dense, that dear old tree 
O’ershadowed the window and sheltered me, 
While I shelled in my basket the fresh young pease, 
Or listened the drowsy hum of the bees, 

As around the hives or away they flew, 

Or back from the blossoms with honey dew ; 

And I caught pussy’s purr as she rubbed my dress, 
Gently coaxing my hand for a kind caress ; 

Old Rover watched Tab with half jealous eye, 

Or lazily snatched at a vagrant fly. 


The tick of the clock grew steady and clear; 

Mother glanced at the dial with housewife’s care, 
And marked how the moments on wings sped by, 
While she filled with rich fruit the luscious pie. 
Then father came with a pail from the field, 

And talked with mother how the crops would yield ; 
And dashing the sweat from his heated brow, 
Questioned, ‘‘ Wife, how long till dinner now?” 

She laughed, and bade him go back to his corn, 

And patiently wait for the dinner horn. 


Next—I remember the dinner was dréssed, 

And, I mind it well, John came with the rest. 

I, bashful, looked down, and so, too, did he, 

For we knew the lads jeered at him and me. 
Achange came, We were all in the company room, 
John and I were standing as bride and groom. 

Our mothers wept—our fathers were grave; 

I could but sob, though I tried to be brave; 

For solemn, though sweet, is that act of life 

That changes the girl to the new-made wife. 

Soon all pressed to greet us, each in his turn, 

I feel e’en yet on my cheek the blush burn. 

Our good pastor spoke my new name, and prayed, 

“* May God bless and keep thee, young Mistress Wade.”’ 


Then all grew confused. How strange it seems 
That the mind takes so many vag’ries in dreams! 
As storm-clouds of darkness, or moonbeams at night, 
Draw figures in shadows, or fog-wreaths of light, 
Thus gone was the girl and the gay bridal train, 

But a new link was caught to the broken chain. 


An aged woman, whose silvery hair 

Was smoothed in bands o'er a brow once fair, 
Tn this chamber sat, and distinct and clear 

Was it then, as now, while I’m standing here: 
The broad mantel shelf, with its pictured pride, 
The great arm-chairs that stood beside, 

And the evergreen boughs in the wide fireplace, 
The mirror o’erhanging the flowers and vase— 
And table, with quaint drawers, near the wall, 
That my pilgrim sire brought from ancient hall. 
Ah, many a time, in my infant day, 

I thought those drawers made for children's play ; 
And my toys and dolls, precious hoard! 

In each little recess were as safely stored, 





But my mind wanders far from my dream, good lack! 
As the busy memories of youth throng back. 
Where wasI? Ah, yes. She slept in her chair, 
That withered old woman with snowy hair. 

A figure now enters the open door— 

Tis John stands there, not a youth, as before, 

But a man in his prime with cheerful face, 

Rugged form, strong limbed, and of sturdy pace. 

A new light gleams in the woman’s dim eye, 

A smile on her wrinkled cheek checks the sigh. 

He speaks. Ha! from my height I shrieking fell— 
It banished my slumber and broke the spell! 
*Twixt trembling and waking my heart was sad, 
To find it was only a dream I'd had. 


But ‘tis pleasant, e’en in my dreams, to have seen 
Things that I loved as they once have been; 

For, however fair is the present we see, 

There is nothing so bright as it used to be. 

But I'll totter back to my chair, and then, 
Perchance the sweet vision will come again. 


OUR FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD. 
BY EDNA. 


Broaber and brighter than of old, 
Is spread our ‘‘ Field of the Cloth of Gold.” 
The cottage-door beside ; 


For dandelions, so bright and fair, 
Are woven within its texture rare: 
The woof runs far and wide. 


The warp is of grass and moss so green, 
Which mingle with gold their velvet sheen, 
This tented field to grace; 


And gems of purple, and white, and blue, 
Spring’s early treasures of varied hue, 
Peep forth in every place. 


While tiny gossamer tents are spread, 
Swinging from many a silver thread, 
Upon our field at night, 


And forms of wonder and beauty rare 
Are flitting across it everywhere, 
With dawn of early light. 


Oh never amid the kingly throng, 
Once sweeping that field of fame along, 
Was seen such rich array, 


As the loving gaze may still descry, 
In the courtly dress of butterfly 
Upon a sunny day! 


Our “Field of the Cloth of Guld”’ is spread, 
Where its gems lie crushed beneath the tread 
Of many careless feet. 


By Israel’s king, nor Sheba's queen 
Were choicer jewels ever seen— 
None may with them compete! 


No price was paid for our cloth of gold— 
It shines anew as it shone of old 
To bless the weary sight, 


Nor sun, nor rain doth its brightness dim, 
Thanks to the loving care of Him 
Who spreads our field of light! 








GOING HOME TO THANKSGIVING. 


BY MISS DORR. 


‘¢ You ’3t be home to Thanksgiving ?”’ said 
my mother, carefully picking up from the 
carpet some shreds of brown paper and twine, 
which I had scattered in process of packing 
my valise. 

‘*Of course,’’ I answered, carelessly. 

It was a Mede-and-Persian law at our house 
that all the family should spend Thanksgiv- 
ing at home. 

‘¢ Please God, we ’ll all sit at the same table 
on that day, if upon no other in the year,’’ 
my father was wont to say. I certainly did 
not intend being the first innovator upon so 
agreeable an arrangement. 

An antiquated sleepy-hollow of an up-coun- 
try village, fifty miles from any railway sta- 
tion, had shaken itself from the dust of the 
slumberous ages, to the extent of establishing 
a high-school within its limits. For the in- 
auguration of this important progressive 
movement I, newly invested with my bache- 
lor’s degree, had been duly elected teacher. 
Hence the packing, and my mother’s per- 
spective allusion. 

If the vox populi be a test of success, mine 
as a teacher was great. I had also the good 
fortune, socially, to render myself acceptable 
to the people of Uppertown, and enjoyed the 
distinction of being lionized among them in a 
small way. It soon appeared that I had es- 
tablished a reputation for being impartially 
polite among the ladies. In Uppertown, ap- 
parently, the suspicion that an unmarried 
lady had attained a ‘‘ certain age’’ was quite 
sufficient to put her beyond the pale of mas- 
culine civility. It happened that there were 
two or three of this class among my acquaint- 
ances, who were really refined and cultivated 
My reputation for impartiality 
arose, I suppose, from the fact that I had, on 
one or two occasions, preferred a quiet con- 
versation upon art or literature, with one of 
them, to joining in the romping gayeties in 
which the Uppertown belles were invariably 
leaders. At all events, the character, how- 
ever earned, followed me through the school. 

Late in the term—lI believe it was about a 
week before Thanksgiving—I was invited to 
spend an evening socially at Squire Tefft’s. 
All the elite of Uppertown were there, and the 
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noisy romping was at its height when I en- 
tered. There was the usual array, too, of 
wall-flowers, in one corner of the room, try- 
ing to look serenely unconscious that though 
in the gay assembly they were not of it. 

I happened to be tired that evening, and in 
no mood for noisy gayety. It chanced, like- 
wise, that I had succeeded in obtaining ad- 
ditional information upon a literary topic I 
had lately discussed with Miss Rosa White. 
I therefore made my way to that lady’s side, 
in the corner before mentioned, and entered 
upon the subject with lively interest. I had 
just started a point obscurely, which I meant 
to clear up afterwards, when Squire Tefft, 
hearty and rollicking, more boyish at sixty 
than many a youth at sixteen, seized upon 
and carried me off, declaring he had set his 
heart upon my falling in love with his niece, 
to whom, for that express purpose, he was 
going to introduce me. 

‘*Mr. Bond, Miss Fortescue.’’ 

I noticed that Miss Fortescue was a pretty, 
quiet-looking girl, tastefully attired in some 
silver-hued fabric. I suppose she must also 
have worn rose-colored trimmings, for, in my 
recollection of her, there is something sug- 
gestive of June roses. But I was thinking of 
the obscurity in which I had left that unfor- 
tunate stated point, and did not give much 
thought to this new acquaintance. I ad- 
dressed her some common-place remarks, 
stupid enough, I dare say, to every one of 
which Miss Fortescue demurely responded, 
se Very.”’ } 

At the earliest opportunity I left the silver- 
robed belle to some more appreciative ad- 
mirer, and hastened to remove any false im- 
pressions Miss White might have received 
from the obscurity in which that annoying 
statement had beenleft. Several times, later 
in the evening, I found myself in the vicinity 
of Miss Fortescue; but a consciousness that 
I had appeared to disadvantage at our first 
interview, and a fear of encountering covert 
sarcasm under 2 reiteration of her demurely 
uttered ‘‘very,’’ kept me from attempting to 
pursue the acquaintance. 

Soon afterward I finished up my term, leav- 
ing a margin of two days before Thanksgiving 
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for the journey home. The evening before I 
was to leave Uppertown, Mr. Webb, a genial, 
fun-loving citizen, for whom I had a very cor- 
dial regard, called at my room for the purpose 
of requesting me to receive under my protec- 
tion his cousin, a maiden lady, then visiting 
at his house, but who wished very much to 
go to to spend Thanksgiving, men- 
tioning a place within a dozen miles of my 
own home. 

‘*Tf,’”? said Mr. Webb, ‘‘you were one of 
those conceited young men who think it their 
right to despise every woman who has not the 
attraction of youth and good looks, I should 
not have made the request; but knowing 
that you recognize the right of old maids 
even to masculine consideration, and know- 
ing, too, that my excellent elderly cousin is 





timid about travelling unprotected, I have © 


ventured to hope you will consent to look 
after her a little.’’ 

I consented readily enough, but was a little 
aghast when, in the morning, the stage hav- 
ing called for Mr. Webb’s relative, he led out 
a most singular looking person, whom he pre- 
sented as Miss Serena Jewell. 

Miss Jewell was slightly humpbacked, and 
wore green glasses. Her gray hair was in- 
clined to frizzle, and was combed low over 
her wrinkled forehead. One side of her sal- 
low face.was nearly covered by a disfiguring, 
deeply red scar. She wore a purple alpaca 
dress, the skirt scanty and faded, but pro- 
fusely trimmed with alternate rows of orange 
and scarlet braid. Her cloak, once a bright 
plaid, but now, like the dress, faded, was of 
a stuff known years ago, I believe, as Rob 
Roy. I dare say that her bonnet had some 
time been the newest fashion, but it could 
only have been within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. It was, however, gor- 
geously trimmed with ribbons, flowers, and 
feathers. Her gloves were home knit, and 
dyed a bright saffron color. 

Besides the orthodox big box, little box, 
bandbox and bundle, the lady carried two 
plants in pots, a white kitten, an engraving 
of the Massacre of Wyoming, framed under 
glass, and an immense hand-bag of black en- 
amel cloth. I volunteered to take charge of 
the kitten and the engraving. The former 
viciously scratched me for my pains, but, I 
am happy to say, before we had gone far, 
made its escape at the coach window, thereby 
drawing from Miss Jewell the tart remark 





that she might have known better than trust 
anything to a man. 


The roads were very rough. In many 
places they had been gullied out by the fall 
rains, and were now frozen hard. It was the 
general dreariness of the prospect for the day, 
rather than the severity of the atmosphere, 
though that was raw enough, that drew from 
me an unlucky shiver, and the exclamation: 
‘© We shall have a cold, comfortless ride.’’ 


Immediately Miss Jewell assumed that I 
was not half warmly enough clad, and in- 
sisted that J] should disinter her long shawl 
from ‘‘the bundle,’’ and let her throw its 
protecting warmth over my shoulders. 


In vain I protested that it was quite unne- 
cessary, that my heavy overcoat and fur 
muffler would be an all-sufficient protection 
against a Siberian winter. Miss Jewell had 
determined to make a flag-staff of me, and 
nothing would turn her from her purpose. 
Seeing it was the only way to end the dispute, 
I let her have her will, as one might as well 
always do when there is a woman in the ques- 
tion. She accordingly proceeded to smother 
me in an immense rainbow-striped shawl, 
while I inwardly congratulated myself that 
we were the only passengers. The process, 
however, was scarcely completed to Miss 
Jewell’s satisfaction when the stage stopped, 
and Castleton Wilde, an old college acquaint- 
ance, looked in upon the many-hued stripes 
that enveloped me, with a queer, quizzical 
expression. In rising to greet him, and to 
remove Miss Jewell’s traps in order to afford 
him a seat, I, not quite accidentally, I confess, 
let the shawl fall back upon the seat. 

Immediately observing this, Argus-eyed 
Miss Jewell drew up the striped thing—which 
I mentally characterized as a cross between a 
Balmoral petticoat and a strip of bunting— 
and adjusted it about my neck in such a 
manner that head and ears were completely 
enveloped by it. 

“There, you’ll be more comfortable now, 
Humphrey,” she said, though how in the 
name of wonder she had unearthed my Chris- 
tian name I could not tell. ‘* How lucky it is 
I thought to bring it.’’ 

‘*T hope, Bond, your illness is not danger- 
ous,’’ Wilde interposed, with a comical lifting 
of his eyebrows. 

A few mild objurgations, the tamest ot 
which might have been softened into ‘‘con- 
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found you,’’ would have relieved me infinitely 
at that moment. 

“*T say, Bond,’’ Wilde resumed, ‘‘ why 
don’t you introduce me to your—ahem—-rela- 
tive ?’’ 

** Because,’’ I growled, ‘‘J know your pen- 
chant for flirtation, and choose not to expose 
a lady who happens to be under my protec- 
tion to the wiles of a gay deceiver like your- 
self.’’ 

‘Oh! ’pon honor, now, you are too cruel.’’ 

I vouchsafed no reply to this, but having 
determined to make the best of my position, 
and show Wilde that I was above caring for 
his ridicule, I inquired of Miss Jewell, with 
gentle solicitude, whether she were comfort- 
ably warm, and drew up the robes about her 
with as much respectful deference as if she 
had been a royal princess. I ‘am sure I saw 
tears creeping down under the green glasses 
as I did so. 

‘*It isn’t every handsome city chap who 
knows that being polite means having a kind 
heart,’’ she said. 

After riding half a dozen miles Wilde left 
us, and Miss Jewell became again the sole 
companion of my way. A less garrulous 
elderly maiden, and, except in the solitary 
instance of the shawl, a more unobtrusive 
one, never was seen. It must be owned that 
with a livelier companion the way might have 
As it was, I mentally 
vowed a dozen times that the second day pre- 
ceding Thanksgiving should never again find 
me fifty miles from railway communication 
with home. Towards night I had, I think, 
entered upon a second dozen of vows to the 
same effect, when suddenly the wheels upon 
one side of the carriage sank into a deep rut 
to the hub, and the coach was as suddenly 
overturned. With the driver’s assistance I 
managed to scramble out, amid the ruins of 
the Massacre of Wyoming and the two flower 
pots, having got some uncomfortable bruises, 
but no serious injury. 

Miss Jewell had fainted; but whether hurt, 
or only frightened, could not at first be de- 
termined. The driver helped me to lift her 
out, then, giving me a dipper, sent me a dozen 
yards back to a pump for water. He mean- 
while was examining the condition of the 
overset vehicle, and trying to keep his ex- 
cited horses in order. 

Having brought the water, I gently removed 
Miss Jewell’s bonnet, and applied the liquid 


been less tedious. 





to her forehead and temples. The effect was 
curious. Under the application the deep-red 
scar began to disappear, and a continuance of 
the same brought off a sallow coating, creased 
with wrinkles, from the entire face, leaving 
it as fresh and pure as the delicate bloom 
upon an apple blossom. I lifted the grizzled 
hair in order to bathe the forehead more 
freely, and was astounded to find I had lifted 
it quite off the head it covered, thus reveal- 
ing shining bands of brown hair, which it had 
served to conceal. 

‘*Miss Fortescue!’’ I exclaimed, in a startled 
voice, looking down upon the face thus 
stripped of its disguises. 

The lady opened her eyes and looked won- 
deringly around. 

‘* What is the matter?’’ she faintly asked. 

‘* My dear Miss Jewell,’’ I replied, still hold- 
ing the wig of grizzled hair in my hand, 
‘*there has veen an accident. The coach was 
overset, and I fear the injury to you is very 
serious, since it has quite taken the hair off 
your head.”’ 

It was worth all the discomforts of that 
tiresome day to hear the merry laugh which 
answered me, ringing out again and again in 
bell-like peals, when the former mirthfal 
impulse seemed to have spent itself. The 
driver left his horses, and his cogitations upon 
the condition of affairs, to come around and 
see what had happened. But Miss Fortescue 
had hastily readjusted Miss Jewell’s bonnet, 
and kept her face averted, so that he did not 
discover the metamorphosis. 

‘* Hysterics,’’ I half whispered to him in 
explanation, at which the silvery peals broke 


out anew. ‘‘The fright has quite shattered 
her nerves, poor thing! Don’t mind her, 
pray.’’ 


The man shrugged his shoulders, a move- 
ment which might have meant sympathy or 
contempt, or almost anything else, for that 
matter. 

‘* What is to be done now ?”’ I asked. 

** You ’ll have to take the lady back to the 
house, yonder, and stay there to-night,’’ was 
the answer. ‘‘One of the axles is broke, and 
it’s five miles to the nearest tavern; or for 
the matter of that, it’s about half that dis- 
tance to the nearest house, except the one 
back here. I shall go on with the mail and 
the horses, and I’ll send a team back for 
you in the morning.”’ 

‘*Can’t you send the team back to-night ?”” 
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Iasked. ‘‘I wish very much to go on in the 
morning train.’’ 

‘No, It’ll be dark long enough before I 
get in, the best I can do, and these heathenish 
roads are bad enough by daylight. It’s the 
best you can do to wait.’’ And, taking the 
mail-bag before him, the sturdy fellow mounted 
one of his horses and trotted briskly off, driv- 
ing the others before him. 

I explained the situation to Miss Fortescue, 
and we went back to the house indicated by 
the driver. Several vigorous knocks, with 
which I assailed the door, failed to elicit any 
answer. I tried the latch, and finding that 
neither lock nor bolt hindered, opened the 
door and went in. Evidently no one was at 
home. There was no appearance of a fire 
having been kindled that day, and the order- 
liness of things generally indicated that not 
a disturbing presence had brought disarrange- 
ment since their last careful putting to rights. 

** Well,’’ I observed. 

**Sure enough,’’ Miss Fortescue responded. 

**T dare say the folks have gone away to 
spend Thanksgiving.’’ 

‘*Bless them, I hope the turkey stuffing 
and gravies will be quite to their liking.’’ 

I hoped so too, and went out to take an ob- 
servation, having a faint hope that the driver 
might have been mistaken about the distance 
to the nearest house. But up and down, hither 
and yon, no sign of other human habitation 
appeared. It was on a flat, and I could look 
a great distance along the road in either direc- 
tion. 

‘*We shall have to make believe we are 
wrecked upon a desert island,’’ I said, re-en- 
tering the house, ‘‘and are monarchs of all 
we survey.’’ 

Miss Fortescue looked very grave, but made 
no objection. I hunted around until I had 
found matches and kindlings, by the aid of 
which I soon had a towering fire blazing upon 
the dining-room hearth. 1 then drew a huge 
chintz-covered arm-chair into the snuggest 
corner, and invited Miss Fortescue to test its 
comforts. She quietly removed Miss Jewell’s 
wrappings—the scanty skirt had been worn 
over her own ample one of gray cloth, and 
the humpback disappeared with her cloak— 
and took the chair I had placed for her, look- 
ing, I am afraid to say how sweet and charm- 
ing. 

‘*And now I'll see what our desert island 
is going to afford us for supper,’’ | said, in- 





stituting a general inspection of cellar and 
pantry for that purpose. The result was 
somewhat disheartening. Of the raw material 
there was plenty, but nothing was cooked. 

**Do you think you could manage to make 
some bread?’’ I asked, returning to Miss 
Fortescue; but a glance at her little snowy 
hands made me conscious that the question 
was an absurdity. 

“T am afraid not,’’? she answered. ‘I 
know it is made of flour, but they put some- 
thing in it to make it rise, and I should be 
sure not to get the right thing. It might be 
ginger beer, or volatile salts, you know.” 

‘*Or tartar-emetic,’’ I gravely suggested. 

The girl laughed, but grew serious again 
immediately. 7 

**You’ll think me a very useless sort of 
person, I’m afraid,’’ she said. 

** Never mind, we ’ll have to do without the 
bread, and restrict our diet to milk and eggs, 
of which there are plenty.’’ 

‘**But I am so hungry,’’ Miss Fortescue 
pouted. 

If I could have learned how to compound a 
supper by sacrificing a knowledge of one of 
the dead languages I had toiled years to ob- 
tain, I would gladly have done so at that time. 
But the exchange was impracticable. 

‘Are not custards made of eggs ?’’ I asked, 
wishing to suggest something. 

**T believe so. I almost think I might ven- 
ture to make one.”’ 

‘*Suppose you try, then. How many eggs 
shall I get for you?”’ 

**T should think six would be enough— 
shouldn’t you ?”’ 

‘* About right,’’ I responded, with oracular 
assurance. 

Miss Fortescue broke the eggs into a basin, 
and beat up with them a cupful or two of 
sugar. She then filled the dish with water 
and put the mixture in the stove to bake. It 
is sufficient to say of the custard that it was 
not a success. 

But a stroll through the outbuildings had 
given me an idea, and promised a more sub- 
stantial repast than could be made from milk 
and eggs. Certain college experiences had 
given me skill in trussing fowls. The recol- 
lection came to me most vividly, upon seeing 
two or three scores of fat chickens snugly 
perched upon their roost. I made bold to 
seize upon a pair, and soon had them ready 
for the roast. While I arranged the fire for 
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that purpose, and Miss Fortescue looked on 
admiringly, a stalwart, broad-faced farmer 
entered the apartment. 

‘* You seem to be making yourselves pretty 
well at home,’’ he said, taking a survey of our 
proceedings with some curiosity. 

I explained briefly. 

‘*I see the old coach had keeled over out 
here, and supposed it was something of the 
sort. My brother’s folks live here, but they 
won't be home till after Thanksgiving. I 
come over nights and mornings to see to 
things.”’ 

‘* How far do you live from here!’’ I in- 
quired. 

‘It’s about a quarter of a mile, on a cross- 
Thtere’s a patch of woods hides the 
house from here.’’ 

‘‘If you please, sir, we haven’t got any 
bread for supper,’’ Miss Fortescue interposed, 
with a look of comical distress, at which the 
farmer burst into a wild roar of good-humored 
laughter. 

‘“‘There isn’t much spare room at our 
house,’’ he said, ‘for you might go home 
with me. As it is, I guess, I’ll send Jenn 
over to settle the bread question for you, and 
let you rough it here.’’ 

Jenn, the farmer’s daughter, proved to be 
a neat-handed Phillis, who soon reduced to 
order our domestic arrangements, which, at 
her coming, it must be confessed, were some- 
what Bohemian in their character. She 
‘‘settled the bread question’ by giving us 
rich, creamy biscuits; thus, with the chick- 
ens, and canned strawberries, which she had 
unsealed from some hidden store, making our 
supper an excellent one, though at one time 
it had promised to be sufficiently unsatisfac- 
tory. 

While Jenn was busy in the kitchen after 
the supper table had been cleared, Miss For- 
tescue, who, during several minutes had been 
nervously tapping the floor with her gaiter, 
went to the window and seemed trying to 
look out into the darkness, then picked a 
white chrysanthemum, of which many were 
blossoming in the window, and plucked out 
its petals, letting them fall in asnowy shower 
upon the floor. Finally she came and stood 
before my chair. 

‘‘Mr. Bond,’’ she began, ‘‘I suppose I ought 
to ask your forgiveness about the Miss Jewell 
affair. If I could have foreseen the accident 
that has brought detection, of course nothing 
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would have induced me to undertake it. I 
am very sorry.’’ 

‘Sorry for what? That you were detected ?’’ 

“Yes; or else, you know, I should not 
have had to humble myself by owning that I 
think it was a very foolish piece of deception. 
Uncle Tefft and Uncle Webb put it in my 
head, by pretending to be very indignant 
that, at the party, you had found an old maid 
more attractive than their charming city 
niece. I myself thought your bad taste de- 
served punishment, and, among us, we studied 
up, and I enacted thé character of Miss 
Jewell.’’ 

**It was very well done,’’ I observed. 

**You see we had determined that, for 
once, you should forget your imperturbabie 
courtesy to the unattractive of my sex. We 
belles, you know, thirk ajl that is a part of 
our birthright. But when, braving the covert 
sarcasm of your friend, you cared so kindly 
for the hideous Miss Jewell’s comfort, I gave 
it up. You had made me respect you so 
thoroughly that I could not continue to per- 
secute you with the various impertinences I 
had yet in reserve. Among other trials, you 
were thus spared that of lunching upon sand- 
wiches, in which a quantity of Cayenne pepper 
had been inserted.”’ 

‘Tam, at least, grateful for that escape.’’ 

**T hope, sir, you will forgive the annoy- 
ances you did not escape.’’ 

‘*It is easy to forgive,”’ I answered, ‘‘ whén 
there is the extenuating circumstance of so 
much grace and beauty in favor of the 
pleader.”’ 

After her ingenuous confession of one de- 
ception, imagine my astonishment when, the 
next morning, I overheard Miss Fortescue ac- 
knowledge, in confidence, to the farmer’s 
daughter, that she knew perfectly well how 
to make bread, and custards also. 

‘*But I did not like staying here, with no 
one else in the house,’’ she said. ‘‘Of course 
I would not make a fuss about what seemed 
inevitable, because that would have looked as 
if I was afraid, and I was not in the least. I 
knew Mr. Bond to be a gentleman; but for 
all that I did not like it. So I decided to let 
him go hungry, and pretended to be very 
hungry myself, though Aunt Webb had filled 
my reticule with cake and tarts enough for a 
week’s rations. I thought if he saw no pros- 
pect of getting. a supper, he would make an 
effort to find somewhere else for us to stay. 
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Oh, it was fun, you may be sure, to see what 

faith he had in the custard, filled with water.’’ 
All which high-handed decepticn the 

farmer’s daughter heartily approved. 

‘** Arrant cheats, all of them,’’ I thought. 

The ‘‘team’’ came for us at an early hour. 
I left a five dollar bank-bill in the egg box at 
the farm-house, and Miss Fortescue bestowed 
upon the farmer’s daughter a handsome silk 
dress, taken from one of Miss Jewell’s boxes. 
Having thus made such amends as we were 
able, for our irruption upon the farm-louse, 
we resumed our journey, and, with no repe- 
tition of the yesterday’s accident, duly arrived 
at Nottville. While resting ourselves at a 
hotel, and waiting for the train, a gentleman 
came in to inquire whether there was a Miss 
Fortescue in the house. Miss Fortescue was 
pointed out to him, and he proceeded to say 
that a telegram had come to that station for 
Miss Eye Fortescue, who had been expected 
to arrive the preceding evening, but had 
failed to come. 

‘It is for me, then,’’ Miss Fortescue cried, 
in a startled tone. 

Having obtained, she read the despatch and 
handed it tome. It was as follows:— 

‘‘ Dear Eve —You must not on any account 
come here on Thanksgiving. Charley is at 
home, sick with smallpox.’’ 

‘*My poor friend! and Charley is her only 
brother. But what ever am I to do?’’ Miss 
Fortescue asked, in sudden dismay. ‘‘I can- 
not go home, for our family are in Washing- 
ton, and the house is shut up.’’ 

‘*And there will be no stage to Uppertown 
until Friday,’’ I observed. 

“No. That cuts me off from returning 
there; besides, the Webbs and Teffts were all 
going to Boston to attend a family Thanks- 
giving party, and will not be home for a fort- 
night.”’ 

‘You might go back to the house where 
we stayed last night, and live upon—custard 
till something else turns up,’’ I suggested, 
maliciously. 

‘* Now you are making fun of me, and that, 
I think, is unkind.’’ 

** Not more so, I hope, than to tantalize a 
hungry man by making him a custard with 
water.’’ 

Miss Fortescue laughed in spite of her per- 
plexity. 

**So you have found out that piece of 
naughtiness, I suppose,’’ she said. I bowed. 





‘*And, of course, you are so angry you will 
not tell me what I had better do.’’ 

‘*T really should not think myself capable 
of advising a young lady, who has shown her- 
self so very original in her proceedings. I 
might have the misfortune to suggest some- 
thing commonplace.’’ 

She remained a moment in serious thought, 
then arose and rang the beil. 

‘*What are you going to do ?’”’ I asked. 

‘IT am going to inquire for some quiet 
family in which I may obtain board until I 
can return to Uppertown.”’ 

Just then a waiter entered the parlor, in 
answer to her call. I ordered ‘‘ Coffee for 
two,’’ and he bowed himself out of the room. 

‘*Really, sir—’’ Miss Fortescue began. 

‘‘The truth is, I think I know the very 
place you want. My mother’s is a quiet, or- 
derly household, and I am sure she would 
consent to receive you.”’ 

The girl looked up quickly. ‘‘And you 
really are not angry with me, then?’’ she 
commented inquiringly. 

“That is not to the purpose. I promised 
your Uncle Webb that I would look after Miss 
Jewell until she was safe with her friends. I 
could not satisfy conscience at all by leaving 
the lady to hunt up a home for herself in a 
strange place.’’ A droll smile had broken over 
her face while I was speaking. ‘‘ Well, what 
are you thinking of now ?”’ I interrogated. 

**T was only wondering whether, since you 
are so conscientious about looking after Miss 
Jewell, I had not better appear at your 
mother’s in that character.”’ 

‘*T think we had better have done with dis- 
guises and all kindred deceptions,’’ was my 
somewhat pragmatical response. 

Yet in my heart I was conscious of disguis- 
ing a sentiment, which, at my first introduc- 
tion to Miss Jewell, I certainly should not 
have thought myself in danger of ever enter- 
taining for that lady. 

It happened that my coming home was, at 
our house, the distinguishing event of that 
Thanksgiving. The rest of the family, at the 
time, were all quietly domiciled in the pater- 
nal mansion. Their warm welcome to the 
returning son and brother took, in some sort, 
the character of an ovation. The circum- 
stance of my being accompanied by a remark- 
ably pretty young lady did not tend to lessen 
the sensation attendant upon my arrival. 

Miss Fortescue responded to my father’s 
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hearty greeting, and the more quiet but 
equally cordial welcome of my mother and 
sisters, with demure propriety. She was 
plainly on her good behavior. My brother 
Phil pronounced her ‘‘a pretty little thing, 
bat too quiet,’? and Tom, who was just be- 
ginning to cultivate a feeble moustache, 
thought her an angel without wings. But 
Thanksgiving day, among us, was destined 
not to pass off entirely unmarked. 


The few guests whom my father loved to 
meet upon that day were assembled, and we 
awaited in the parlor a call to dinner, when 
it became apparent that there was some unu- 
sual disturbance in the kitchen. I slipped 
quietly out to learn what was the matter, and 
was informed that, when quite ready for the 
table, the turkey had been placed upon a 
sideboard, whence it had suddenly and mys- 
teriously disappeared. It had not been left 
five minutes, and cook was sure no one could 
have entered the house, but the fowl was no- 
where to be found. 

Such was the account conveyed to me, amid 
a Babel of voices. Miss Fortescue had quietly 
glided in upon the confusion. 


**Did it have its wings on ?’’ she innocently 
inquired, creating a great laugh at the cru- 
dity of her idea, in the midst of the very 
reasonable bewilderment of the household. 
But, though its wingless state was volubly 
attested, the bird had clearly flown. 


When search had been made in every im- 
probable place of concealment in and around 
the house, and something had at last been 
hurriedly decided upon as a substitute—steak, 
I believe—Fan, my youngest sister, suddenly 
electrified us all by exclaiming, from the 
library: ‘‘ Here’s the turkey !’’ 


And there, indeed, upon the top of a book- 
case, flanked upon the one hand by a bronze 
Minerva, upon the other by a sculptured 
Shakspeare, the nicely-browned fowl, compla- 
cently roosting upon its platter as if in con- 
scious enjoyment of its own savoriness, 

“Perched, and sat, and nothing more.” 

I took occasion that evening to remonstrate 
with Miss Fortescue. 

**Really,’’ I said, *‘ this sort of thing must 
not goon. Some slight eccentricities of de- 
portment, when committed against myself, I 
could easily forgive: but my parents delight 
in a well-ordered household, and, if you can- 
not remain their guest without creating such 





scenes of confusion as that preceding our 
dinner to-day—’’ 

‘¢ Well, sir,’? she demurely interrogated. 

I had not a very clear idea of how the hy- 
pothesis was to be concluded. While I hesi- 
tated I became aware that Miss Fortescue had 
somehow got possession of my gloves, and was 
deftly embroidering upon the back of one of 
them some hideous caricature in colored silk. 
I seized the glove and the hand that held it. 

**Miss Fortescue, do you know that you 
are a sad temptress ?”’ I asked. 

“AmI? It is all on account of my name, 
then. They should never have called me 
Eve.”’ 

‘* How long do your parents propose to re- 
main in Washington ?’’ 

**Now, you mean to send me home in dis- 
grace. Pray don’t. Only forgive me once 
more, and I’ll study the good-little-girl cha- 
racter so closely that you shall think I am 
just on the wing for heaven. The good little 
girls always die, yon know.”’ 

‘*I do not wish to send you home, nor, at 
present, to heaven; but it is necessary I 
should see your parents immediately. I shall 
start for Washington to-morrow.”’ 

I went, and returned fortified with full per- 
mission to win Eve Fortescue—if I could. It 
was a work involving careful strategy ; but, 
that I have not failed, is attested by the fact 
that we are to be married Thanksgiving day 
of the present year, on which important oc- 
easion my father, for once, has consented to 
the innovation of my absence from home. 

But my rejoicing is not altogether without 
trembling. For I am morally sure either that 
Miss Fortescue will appear at the altar in face 
and costume a Ja Miss Jewell; or that the 
marriage certificate will be surreptitiously 
stolen; or capsicum introduced into the cler- 
gyman’s slice of wedding cake; or if none of 
these, that some other equally startling de- 
vice will characterize the proceedings of that 
interesting day. 





Aw Ancient Opinion or Love.—It is a pretty 
soft thing this same love; an excellent com- 
pany keeper—full of gentleness and affability; 
makes men fine, and gocleanly; teacheth them 
good qualities, handsome protestations; and 
if the ground be not too barren, it bringeth 


forth rhymes and songs, fall of passion and 


tenderness. 




















SEED AND HARVEST; OR, DEACON MORRIS’ MISTAKE, 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


‘No! I tell you, no! I won’t have a 
backgammon board in the house, and that’s 
the end of it!’’ exclaimed Deacon Morris in 
an angry tone, and with a heavy frown upon 
lis iron brow. ‘‘I ain’t going to have my 
boys grow up gamblers, if I can help it!’’ 

‘It isn’t gambling, father. All the fellows 
round here play—Dick Stanton and Ed Wes- 
ton—and their fathers enjoy the game as 
much as they do. But J never can have any 
sport !’’ was the quick retort. 

**Don’t pretend to dictate to me,’’ said the 
deacon, sternly. ‘‘If Stanton and Weston 
choose to encourage their boys in such worldly 
wickedness, it’s their business, and not mine, 
except to show ’em that I don’t countenance 
it. J hav'n’t got their shortcomings to answer 
for. Ain’t gambling, indeed! I wonder if I 
don’t know what shaking dice leads to. I’d 
jest as soon you ’d bring home a pack of cards 
or a fiddle—and they ’re all the devil’s own 
bait to catch souls with. No, Tom, I’m mas- 
ter of my own house; and as long as I am, 
shall have the ordering of what comes into it; 
so, if you ain’t contented with things here, 
you can go where they ’ll treat you better!’ 
and the hard, iron-browed man strode firmly 
across the floor of the long farm-house kitchen. 

**Don’t say that, father! I’m sure Tom 
means nothing wrong!’’ said a mild-voiced, 
patient-faced woman, looking up from the 
table where she was peeling vegetables for 
dinner. 

““You’d better not interfere, Hannah. I 
can manage my own boys, I reckon!’’ replied 
the deacon, gruffly. ‘‘This ain’t women’s 
business.’’ 

**P’r’aps ’tisn’t; but maybe you ’re alittle 
too hard on Tom,’’ she said, half deprecat- 
ingly, as if unused to such “ interference.’’ 
‘You mustn’t forget that young folks can’t 
see exactly as old folks do; it ain’t natural 
that they should.”’ 

‘* Wall, better be a leetle too hard, than 
have ’em grow up like Jack Sprague or Jim 
Hollis—eyesores to their relations, and pests 
to the whole community! My Bible says, 
‘Spare the rod and spoil the child;’ and if 
Tom or Dave go to the dogs, it sha’n’t be be- 





home. So you needn’t take their part. I’ve 
said it, and I’ll stick to it; not a back- 
gammon board or a dice-box comes into my 
house !’’ and, setting his straw hat over his 
shaggy eyebrows, he strode from the door. 

As he disappeared past the old-fashioned 
well-curb, whose long sweep cut the blue air 
of the August sky, Tom lifted his eyes from 
the kitchen floor, where they had rested in 
sullen silence while his jaws settled firmly at 
his father’s words, and said, sarcastically :— 

‘“*Well, I suppose you’re convinced, mo- 
ther, that Dave and I are straight on the road 
to ruin ?’’ 

*““Oh, no, Tom! I’ve more faith in my 
sons than to think either of ’em’ll turn out 
like Jack Sprague or any of his mates; and 
you mustn’t mind what your father says, for 
he don’t believe it himself, only it’s his way 
of talking!’’ said the mild-voiced woman, ex- 
cusingly. 

**T tell you he does believe it, mother!’’ 
said Tom, firmly. ‘‘He never will allow any 
good of his own children; and you see how 
ready he is to believe we’re going to turn 
gamblers—Dave and I—just because I wanted 
to get a backgammon board, to use while we 
are resting from haying in the nooning, when 
it’s too hot to be out in the fields. I think 
it’s mean and shameful, that fellows who 
work so hard as we do, can’t have any privi- 
leges like others! I ain’t a child, to be or- 
dered just as though I wasn’t capable of doing 
anything for myself. You’d think I was only 
ten, instead of seventeen, to hear father talk; 
and I won’t stand it any longer!’’ and his face 
grew more determined. 

‘‘Don’t Tom! Your father is a little set, I 
know; but then he thinks it ’s for your good,”’ 
pleaded Mrs. Morris. 

‘For my good !’’ sneered Tom; ‘‘ but I tell 
you, mother, it’s for my Aurt, and you know 
’tis! You remember how it’s been all our 
lives—Dave’s and mine; and yours, too, mo- 
ther—for we ’ve done nothing but work, work 
—dig, dig—pinch, save, and scrimp—all to 
help father hoard up money to buy pastures, 
and farms, and oxen with; while every rea- 
sonable pleasure and rest has been denied us. 


cause they ain’t had the right training ter | We’re no more account in father’s eyes than 
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the reaping or mowing machines down in the 
meadow i,t. I don’t know but father’s a 
good man—a Deacon of the ‘ First Orthodox 
Church’ ought to be’’—he said, sarcastically ; 
**but he’s a mighty hard and grinding one I 
do know; and begrudges me these very few 
minutes, even now, that I’m resting here 
from the mowing !”’ 

‘Don’t, Tom!’’ again said his mother, de- 
precatingly, with the same expression of pa- 
tient submission on her face. ‘‘I know, as 
well as you, that there’s a good many hard 
things to bear. We’ve got a large farm, and 
it takes a great deal of hard work to carry it 
on; and sometimes father isn’t considerate. 
But he is a good man in the main, and means 
well; and you mustn’t allow yourself to get 
worked up so, for David’s younger than you, 
and you ought to set Aim an example.”’ 

**Oh, don’t be afraid of my influencing 
Dave, mother!’’ replied Tom, proudly. ‘‘ As 
for father, the very reason that he is my fa- 
ther has kept me here, digging and delving ; 
but I can’t stand it forever! and, if anything 
should happen that I can’t stay here, you ’ll 
remember that I told you ’twas only because 
I was ground down so, and hadn’t anything 
pleasant, like other fellows.’’ 

‘There, Tom! I wouldn’t think of it any 
longer! ’Tisn’t any use to brood over trou- 
bles—everybody has their share!’’ and the 
crushed expression of the meek-eyed woman’s 
face told that she had hers. ‘‘Come, my 
son! bring me a pail of cool water from the 
well. It’s time the dinner was on the table!’’ 

Tom rose with alacrity—a sturdy, good- 
looking lad of seventeen, with well-developed 
limbs and handsomely cut features. He 
would do anything for his mother, whom he 
loved strongly ; for she, with his brother Dave 
and three little sisters, engrossed all the affec- 
tion the youth bestowed in the home, where 
the stern father, so “‘set’’ in his own notions 
of right, repelled, instead of inviting, the con- 
fidence of his family. 

After Tom had brought in the pail of water 
and set it down ona kench in the open kitchen 
in the rear of the room where his mother was 
at work, he went out the back door. As he 
passed the corner, where the long gable roof 
slanted down to the level of the branches of 
the cherry and Canada plum-trees bebind the 
house, David, who had been sitting on the 
cellar-case just outside an open window of the 
kitchen, rose, and walked by his side down 
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to the great barn, whose doors stood wide 
open, revealing the full-stowed mows, and the 
fowl strutting to and fro over the spacious 
floor, snapping up the scattered hay seed or 
talking to each other in their own cackling 
tongue. 

‘*T overheard what you said to mother after 
he went out,’’ said Dave, pointing over his 
shoulder to where their father stood unhitch- 
ing a pair of farm horses from a large rack by 
the bars that opened into the hay field. ‘* Do 
you mean to clear out, Tom?’’ was questioned 
in a low, confidential tone. 

‘‘T shouldn’t wonder if I did take up with 
his invitation,’’ replied Tom, with determined 
eye and mouth. ‘I’m tired to death of dig- 
ging, digging all the time, and no fun at all. 
There ’s a wider life out in the world, some- 
where; and I’m bound to have my share of 
it, and not stay cramped up here. But we 
won't talk of it any more, now!’” said Tom, 
evasively. 

‘Well, Ishouldn’t blame you a bit if you 
did run away,’’ replied fourteen-year-old 
Dave. ‘‘There’s no good times on this farm, 
and a fellow can’t get any schooling, either, 
if he wants it ever so bad, except a little in 
the winter, when father can’t find any excuse 
for us to work out doors. And yet, if he was 
only a mind to, you and I might both go to 
the academy and to college; for he’s rich 
enough—I know that! owns farms and wood- 
lands, and has lots of money at interest. If 
we were real poor, there’d be some excuse for 
our digging so!’’ said the boy, bitterly. 

‘Well, it never’ll be any different, as I 
can see!’’ returned Tom, passionately. ‘I 
wouldn’t mind working—I like work as well 
as anybody, and never shirk my share, and 
would be willing to stay at home and help 
carry on the farm, while you might go to col- 
lege, for you care more about books than I 
do, but he won’t have it so! Let him go his 
own way, and I’ll go mine!” and he sat down 
in the barn door and looked steadily ahead of 
hint, with his determination imprinted on 
his set lips. 

It was a fair picture that lay beneath the 
yellow, hazy glow of the hot Angust noon— 
the comfortable old farm-house, with its 
small-paned windows and gable roof; the 
row of plum-trees; the mossy well-curb, with 
the tall well-sweep above, and the sunkén 
watering-trough, overtopped by clumps of 
plantain-leaves and white clover; the spa- 
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cious out-buildings at the right, wearing an 
air of neatness and fulness; the hired men at 
work in the fields on the left, turning the hay 
in long billowy swathes; and beyond, the cr- 
chards, fields of corn, .and the still uncut 
meadow lot, sweeping down to the distant 
river. In this picture, there was thrift, afflu- 
ence, and comfort, to an outside observer; 
but, to the lad who sat viewing it with knitted 
brows, there were the dark shadows of cease- 
less toil and deprivation hovering over it. 

‘*It’s no use talking!’’ he said, at length, 
doggedly. ‘‘Father won’t do anything differ- 
ent! He’l! pinch and work till he dies, and 
everybody round him ’ll have to do the same. 
I suppose he’s mad, now, because we ’re tak- 
ing a bit of nooning before the hands come up 
to dinner. But i reckon it’ll be a long day, 
after this one, before I put my hand to the 
mowing again!’’ 

He spoke this last sentence under his breath, 
so Dave did not hear; but the determination 
of his dark-brown eye did not abate, nor the 
doggedness that lay about his lips; and he 
sat quiet in the barn-door till his mother blew 
the horn that summoned the men from the 
fields to dinner. 

Next morning Deacon Morris rose at the 
first cock-crowing, as was his wont. It was 
his boast that ‘‘nobody on his farm laid a-bed 
after the crack of day!’’ He left the bed- 
room; crossed the long, cool, dusky kitchen ; 
lifted the hasp that secured the back door, 
and went out into the fresh morning air. 

The east was just beginning to be aglow 
with a soft, rosy blush; the rest of the sky 
was indistinct and dull; the robins twittered 
and darted from the nests in the plum trees ; 
the earth was moist and fragrant with its bap- 
tism of dew. By and by the fiery sun would 
mount upward, and, with his hot breath, wilt 
and wither grass, tree, and flower; but now, 
all was cool and dusk, and still, save for that 
ever-increasing twitter of the robins and swal- 
lows which filled all the air of the summer 
morn. 

Drawing a bucket of water from the old 
well, Deacon Morris poured it into the empty 
trough, stooped down and washed his face 
and hands, and stepped back to wipe them on 
the coarse roller which hung just inside the 
door; then went down the path that led to 
the great barn. He swung its doors wide 
open, letting out a strong fragrance of new- 
mown hay from the high mows, and the 





heaped load that yet stood on the cart, filling 
up the centre of the barn-floor; stepped in 
and fed the horses; and then went down to 
the yard where the cattle were. Buck and 
Bright, the two working oxen, lay in one cor- 
ner, quietly ruminating, doubtless of many a 
year’s patient drawing in sleds and carts; 
while a group of cows were ir the other, hud- 
dled together, and one large black one re- 
posed in lonely dignity in the middle of the 
yard, rolling her great eyes with a quick, 
bright glance upon her master. 

‘*Get up, there, Smut!’’ said the deacon ; 
while Chanticleer, perched on the topmost 
rail of the fence, flapped his wings and crowed 
with ali his might and main; and the full- 
uddered animal rose to her feet with an un- 
gainly motion, and, with a vicious lowering 
of her brass-mounted horns, retreated among 
her sister group with a plunge which set them 
scattering in all directions. 

Order was hardly restored, ere Mrs. Morris 
appeared at the barnyard gate with a couple 
of milking-pails in her hands. 

Tom Hood immortalized the toils of Eng- 
land’s sewing-women, who sat all day, and 
deep into the nights, in stifling London gar- 
rets, plying their needles to the sad refrain of 
“stitch! stitch! stitch!’’ the while their 
hungry eyes were ever getting hollower, and 
their pinched faces were ‘‘ weary, wan, and 
worn ;’’ countless mournful monodies, more 
touching than ‘‘the African Slave’s Lament,’’ 
have been written on that dusky nation; but 
what poet’s pen has ever chronicled the trials 
of the many overworked, broken-down, New 
England farmers’ wives, who have dragged— 
and still drag on—their appointed rounds of 
toil, and never think of lifting off the harness, 
until it crumbles away from their poor weary 
frames at the welcome call of the Master, who 
bringeth not only sleep, but rest, to those he 
summons—even death. 

Hannah Morris was one of these. When 
she left her own home, at eighteen, to become 
the wife of the ‘‘likely young farmer,’’ who 
was ‘‘a real worker,’’ and ‘‘ would be fore- 
handed before he died,’’ her cheek was bloom- 
ing and her eye was bright; but twenty years 
had aged her so, that few would have recog- 
nized the fact that she had ever known a girl- 
hood of beauty or elasticity of spirits, that 
now were dead to her for evermore. 

What a round of slavery that woman’s life 
had been! The mother of seven children— 
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the eldest and youngest of whom had been 
lain to rest in the old graveyard over the hill 
—she had toiled hard at her tasks. She had 
always risen at four in the morning in sum- 
mer, and five in winter; she milked four cows, 
and prepared the breakfast for her family and 
the hired men; made butter and cheese for 
market, the sale of which was added to her 
husband’s hoards, at first to help pay off the 
mortgage from the large farm he was trying 
to clear, and then to swell the funds he was 
investing im wood-lots and pastures; she 
raised floeks of turkeys and geese—from a 
limited share of whose profits, as the Thanks- 
giving annual festivals came round, she was 
expected to provide the winter stock of cloth- 
ing for herself and family; she spun yarn for 
sale, and all that used at home; knitted socks 
in the long winter evenings ; made and mended 
the clothes ; dried apples, and preserved fruits 
and berries; did all the cooking, sweeping, 
washing, and ironing; in short, combined in 
herself the offices of wife, mother, house- 
keeper, and servant—all in the person of one 
slender, delicate woman, who never found an 
uninterrupted hour to open a book for the 
cultivation of her mind, which hungered and 
starved the while. 

Can you wonder that she crept into her bed 
every night with pains and lameness in every 
joint? that she aged so, that, at thirty-eight, 
you would have thought her over fifty? that 
she wore habitually that crushed, sad, weary 
look, as though life were very burdensome, 
and the grave would not be so very dreary 
when she laid down in it? 

And yet no poet has ever written upon this 
theme! Possibly it is far too prosaic for them. 
Now and then some English tourist, who has 
been received into the families of affluence 
this side the water, chronicles a paragraph 
complimentary to ‘‘the delicate, spirituelle 
loveliness of American girls,’’ so different 
from the beef and beer solidity of the women 
of his own nation, and adds, ‘‘ they fade early, 
and yet usually attain a long life; from which 
fact we may conclude that they possess elastic 
frames and strong, wiry constitutions.’’ 

Yes, ‘‘ elastic’? we know they must be, else 
they could never endure so long; but the 
bow, long strained, must break at last; and 
so these poor tired women go down to their 
graves, glad to fixd the rest they never had 
in life. 

Isaac Morris was deacon of the ‘First 





Church’’—one of the pillars of orthodoxy ; 
but he worked his wife, his children, and 
hired men hard; and added farm to farm, 
acre to acre, and hundred after hundred to 
his gains. ' 

On this August morning, he looked frown- 
ingly on his wife as she entered the barn- 
yard. ‘It’s later than usual, Hannah! The 
cows ought to a-been turned inter the lot 
before now; for it’s the dew on the grass 
that makes the richest cream. Where’s the 
hands? Abed yet? And the boys, too? That 
Tom has been huffy enough ever since the 
talk yesterday, because I wouldn’t let him 
have his own way about that gambling-board, 
and he’s goin’ to keep it up by layin’ abed 
this mornin’; but I’ll put him into the har- 
ness to-day. After he’s sweat a spell down 
in the medder lot I guess he won’t feel like 
playin’ them perdition games of his’n. Gee 
Bright, over there!’’ flourishing his long arm 
at the ‘‘nigh ox,’? which caused that animal 
to wheel suddenly against the black cow, to 
the imminent danger of upsetting the milk- 
ing-stool which Mrs. Morris had just placed 
beside her. ‘‘ Wall, David, where’s Tom? 
Gettin’ to be a fine gentleman before his 
father, layin’ abed late of mornin’s ?’’ called 
out the deacon, sarcastically, as his younger 
son approached from the house, buttoning his 
shirt collar sleepily as he came along. 

‘*Tom, sir?’’ asked the lad. ‘‘Ain’t he 
out here? I didn’t know but that he’d been 
up this ever so long.’’ 

‘‘But he ain’t! Nobody ’s come out of the 
house before me, for the door wasn’t unfast- 
ened. Ain’t he up stairs yet?’’ 

‘*No, sir!’ replied David, a sudden light 
flashing across his brain, remembering his 
conversation of yesterday. 

‘* Where is he, then ?’’ 

‘‘That’s more ’n I can tell, sir!’’ answered 
David, resolved not to betray his brother te 
his father. 

Deacon Morris left the barnyard and started 
off for the house. 

As soon as he was beyond hearing, the lad 
walked up beside his mother, and said, ‘I 
shouldn’t wonder if Tom had taken father at 
his word, and gone, mother !’’ 

‘* Gone! Tom gone!’’ echoed the woman, 
pausing in her milking, and turning a white, 
startled face upon her son. 

** Yes, mother! But don’t look so scairt!”’ 
he replied. ‘‘You know what was said by 
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*em both yesterday, and I guess Tom’s made 
good his threat not to stand father’s treat- 
ment any longer! I thought he really meant 
so then, when he said it.’’ 

‘* But, oh, I’ve heard him say it so many 
times before; and you don’t really think he’s 
gone! You don’t know it, Davie ?’’ asked the 
poor mother, imploringly, rising from her 
milking-stool and laying her hand on his arm. 

**Yes, mother, I do know that he meant to 
leave—he told me so yesterday in the barn, 
after he went out,’’ answered David. ‘‘I 
can’t tellalieto you. But I didn’t think he 
meant to go so soon—to leave last night, 
while we were asleep. He must have got out 
of the shed window, if the door was fastened 
when father came down.’’ 

**O Davie! Davie! Iwish you’d told me!”’ 
said the mother, reproachfully. ‘‘ Why didn’t 
you tell me? I’d have talked with him, and 
coaxed him to stay. Tom was always a good 
boy, and would do anything J asked him to.”’ 

‘*T tell you, mother, I didn’t dream he 
meant to go so soon!’’ replied the lad, quite 
touched by her distress, and a vague feeling 
of remorse coming over him now his elder 
brother was really gone. ‘‘ But don’t feel so 
bad about it, mother!’’ he said, stoutiy. ‘‘I 
know Tom. He’s smart as a steel-trap; and 
’twon’t be long before we shall hear from him 
—that he’s got something to do somewhere, so 
he can make his way. He’ll let you know, I 
mean. He’ll write to us, mother.”’’ 

While David was talking, he did not see his 
father returning from the house with great, 
angry strides, and pause a moment behind 
him in the barnyard and overhear his last 
sentence. 

‘*Hah! you helped him off, did you? You 
told him to steal his clothes—the best Sunday 
suit I bought him—and clear out, did you ?’’ 
he cried, passionately, taking bold of David’s 
collar, and swinging him round, facing him. 

‘* Don’t, Isaac Morris!’’ pleaded the poor 
trembling woman. ‘‘ Don’t hurt Davieh He 
isn’t to blame! But is Tom really gone 
she asked, with a look on her face which be- 
trayed that she expected, yet dreaded the 
answer. 

**Gone! of course he has—the young ras- 
cal! Stolen his clothes, too! Not arag worth 
wearing is left inthe press. I thought so the 
moment Dave came out without him. He’s 
been in a regular, sullen, slow fire, all along 
these last six months, ever sence I forbid his 
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goin’ to the singin’-school in the village; and 
that gambling dice-board, yesterday, fixed his 
flint for him. But let him go. He’s made his 
bed, now let him lay on it! He never shall 
darken my doors again, let what will happen ; 
and if he comes back, I’ll turn him away as 
I would adog. And I forbid you from speak- 
in’ about him amongst you! Let his name 
be anathema and mar—’’ 

**Tsaac Morris, don’t curse your own son!’’ 
said his pale wife, with more courage and dig- 
nity in her tone than it had held for many a 
year. ‘‘It ain’t Jhristian—and you know 
you profess to follow the Bible.’’ 

The deacon stopped a moment, and a red 
flash came over the swart face, pale with 
anger before; then he said, contemptuously :— 

**You go finish your milkin’, woman, and 
not talk about things you don’t understand! 
There! see what you’ve done, now! Ten 
quarts of good new milk lost!’’ for, just then, 
old Smut lifted her hind foot and gave the 
pail a sturdy kick, which sent its contents in 
a foaming white pool upon the ground. ‘I 
should think there’d been mischief enough 
done for one day! David, did you know that 
Tom meant to run away ?’’ he asked, sternly, 
turning towards him again. 

All the proud, manly blood of the boy’s 
heart was stirred. He hated his father just 
then for his cowardly attack upon his poor 
trembling mother, who had picked up her 
empty pail and turned to milk another cow ; 
and he half rejoiced in averting some share of 
the general blame to his own shoulders, So 
he did not reply evasively, or in the strict 
negative, as he might have done ; but said, 
firmly :— 

‘*He told me, yesterday, that he wasn’t 
going to stand this sort of life much longer ; 
though I didn’t know that he meant to go off 
last night, sir!’’ 

‘* What sort of life do you mean, sirrah ?’’ 
thundered the deacon, angrily. 

‘¢The sort that made Jack a dull boy—‘all 
work and no play’, father,’’ replied the Jad, 


coolly. 
‘*Don’t repeat over your potry to me, ycu 
young rascal !’’ was the irate command, ‘‘I 


see how ’tis; you two youngsters have put 
your heads together to conjure up this plot; 
and you’re as much to blame as fe is. Come 
round into the barn with me, sir!’’ 

David obeyed. By the compression of his 
delicately-chiselled lips—his mother’s lips 
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they were—and the distension of his thin, 
proud nostrils, you saw that his spirit was 
aroused—that spirit which has carried heroes 
and martyrs to their fate; but, casting one 
encouraging, smiling glance to the trembling 
woman who paused in her milking with a 
sickening terror at her heart, he followed his 
father. 

Deacon Morris shut the great barn doors 
closely behind them. Yet he need not; for 
David would not have flinched, or uttered a 
ery, if every blow of the lithe, darkly-red cow- 
hide had taken his heart’s blood. 

Mrs. Morris rose from her task, put her 
hand to her heart, and staggered faintly up 
to the house; while Jim Bailey—one of the 
hired hands, who had come out in season to 
overhear a portion of the conversation—kindly 
took her place, and presently carried in the 
two foaming milk pails. 

At six o’clock the sound of the horn brought 
Deacon Morris and his men in to breakfast. 
David also was in his place; but no food 
passed his blue, pale, set lips. He was too 
sick to eat; and his lacerated shoulders quiv- 
ered and throbbed under his coarse gingham 
shirt. When the meal was ended, the deacon 
said, with a preparatory "hem :— 

** David, you may get yourself ready to go 
down to the medder lot and mow, to-day. 
Now Tom’s gone on his own evil way, you'll 
have to knuckle down to a purty fair share 
of his work. I sha’n’t have no gentleman in 
my family. Let this mornin’s lesson be a 
warnin’ to you. You needed the chastise- 
ment of the rod, and I’ve administered it for 
your own good.’’ 

David did not reply, but he set his lips to- 
gether more firmly as he rose, took down his 
straw hat from its peg on the wall, and went 
out. But that night—when the poor, almost 
heart-broken woman crept up to his chamber 
a few moments, to bathe his lacerated back— 
he said: ‘Mother, if ’twarn’t for you, I’d 
follow Tom before daylight. But, for your 
sake, I’ll stay here and try and obey father.”’ 

The next day was the Sabbath—the calm, 
blessed New England Sabbath—and Deacon 
Morris attended church three times, and, at 
the family altar, prayed with great emphasis 
for ‘‘the rebellious and godless, who rise up 
against the rule of their elders in the land.”’ 

And the passages he read from the Holy 
Book were culled from those portions red with 
the terrors of the Law, till all the still air of 








the summer twilight seemed to quake with 
the dread resonance of his stern, emphatic 
voice. 


Ten years went by. No marked changes 
had come tio Deacon Morris, except that he 
was grayer, grimmer, made longer prayers on 
Sunday nights, said shorter graces on week- 
days, and drove his hired help and famil 
harder than ever. 

David was a young man of twenty-four 
now; and helped “‘ carry on the farm’’ under 
the surveillance of his father. Mrs. Morris 
looked older and paler, and seemed always 
tired, but still toiled on from morning till 
night the same as ever, assisted only by her 
eldest daughter Sarah ; for the other two girls, 
Martha and Dorothy, girls of nineteen and 
seventeen, with a natural desire to escape the 
deprivations of their cheerless country home 
and to dress as well as others of their age, 
had obtained situations in a distant city—the 
one as milliner, and the other in a fancy-goods 
store, where her pretty face attracted many 
customers to her employers. 

All were good, sensible girls; but Dollie— 
for so her name was abbreviated shortly after 
being transplanted to the city—was quite too 
young to be removed from a mother’s watch- 
ful eye at just the age when youthful vanity 
may be fostered into a dangerous flame by the 
breath of that class of admirers with whom 
many of her fellows came in contact. 

Tom had never been heard from—wayward 
Tom, the first-born boy, whom the poor mother 
ever mourned, and David daily thought of, 
though his name was always ‘‘ banned, barred, 
and forbidden,’’ when the stern ruler of the 
family was nigh. If Tom had ever written 
home, no such letters had been received ; and 
none knew whether he was living or dead— 
what distant or near shore held him now—or 
if his life’s barque had crossed the Dark River 
to the Unknown Beyond. 

‘“Hannah Morris was failing,’’ the neigh- 
bors said. ‘She had the old-fashioned con- 
sumption. Sometimes folks lived for years, 
but they generally went sudden at last!’’ and 
her loss was often prophesied to the old dea- 
con, who grew more stern, penurious, and 
‘*set,’’ as the years rolled by. 

Some who pitied the poor, almost worn-out 
woman, were bold enough to express a hope 
that ‘‘if Deacon Morris ever got a second wife, 
*twould be somebody who wouldn’t be the 
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slave poor Hannah had been;’’ and even 
selected for him a grasping, avaricious, mas- 
culine-framed widow, whose farm joined his, 
and whose ‘‘tender mercies’? had proved 
*¢ cruelties’’ to the two former spouses whom 
she had buried in the old graveyard over the 
hill. Therefore, great was the astonishment 
of the quiet farming-town when the tidings eir- 
cled throughout its breadth, one hot July day, 
that Deacon Morris had fallen from a haymow 
to the floor of his great barn—broken a hip, 
and sustained such severe internal injuries, 
that old Doctor Benson had expressed his 
opinion that he could not survive. 

There was a great sensation throughout the 
neighborhood. Hay was left in long swaths; 
horses were detached from racks and har- 
nessed into light buggies, for their owners to 
ride over to the ‘‘ Morris place’’ and see how 
the deacon really was. 

But the fiery July sun mounted higher over 
the hayfields, and sunk to his bed in the crim- 
son-piled west; the hot summer night came 
down, so sultry to the strong and well, and 
almost stifling the breath, growing ever shorter 
and fainter, on the lips of the dying man. 

At sunset the family were gathered in the 
old bed-room adjoining the long, roomy 
kitchen. The tall, antique clock ticked so- 
lemnly; the great cat pattered up and down 
the floor, pausing before each one of the group, 
as if asking the meaning of the strange quiet 
that had fallen on the household, usually busy 
at this hour; a tame toad hopped out from 
its bed under the plantain-leaves by the well- 
curb at the back door, and squatted upon the 
flat stone at the threshold, only to be stirred 
from its post by the footstep of a tall, bronzed, 
bearded man, who strode hastily into the 
little footpath leading around from the lane, 
crossed the kitchen floor, and joined the group 
in the bed-room. 

At any other time Mrs. Morris would have 
turned paler, and pressed her hand to her 
heart, as she had a habit of doing when agi- 
tated; but now she only drew Tom’s hand 
into hers, and whispered ‘‘ Just in time.’’ 

And David, too—awed by the Strange Pre- 
sence whose noiseless footstep was creeping 
over the bed-room floor toward the dying 
man upon the pillows—he had no time for 
ejaculations of surprise and welcome; while 
Sarah—good, faithful girl—scarcely stirred 
from her station by the bed, where she was 
moistening the lips of the unconscious man. 
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‘* Amlin time? Do you know me, father ?’’ 
asked Tom in a husky voice, going close to 
the bedside, a tear stealing down the cheek 
browned by the kisses of ten years foreign 
suns and winds. 

But no response came. The dulied ear 
could not hear; the dimming eye could not 
see; the stiffening tongue could utter no 
word. Tom stood, vainly waiting for what 
did not come; and then, with a choking sen- 
sation in his throat, stepped back to his mo- 
ther’s side again. 

Just then old Parson Meanwell, who had 
entered the bed-room a half hour before, knelt 
and offered a prayer for the sinking man; 
but, ere it was concluded, the breath had 
fluttered out from his pale, blue lips. And so 
Deacon Morris ‘‘ died and made no sign.”’ 

The neighbors talked it over that night— 
about Tom’s return. ‘‘ What a pity that the 
two younger girls couldn’t have been there, 
too! But the dispatch didn’t reach them in 
season. It was singular that Tom should 
have got there just in time.’’ 

The funeral was large, as befitted a deacon 
of the Orthodox Church. All the deacon’s 
good points—‘‘the upbuilding of Zion,” in 
which he had assisted—‘‘the great loss to his 
family, which could never be repaired,’’ were 
dwelt upon in the lengthy sermon and the 
prayer; and then they laid him away in the 
grave hollowed beside a tiny mound raised 
there nearly thirty years before, beneath 
which slept the first-born little Hannah, and 
the later one which held the buried baby- 
boy, last link between the mother’s heart and 
Heaven. 

But by and by—when the estate came to be 


‘settled, and it was known how many broad 


acres that grasping man had owned, and how 
many thousands were left, invested in bank- 
stocks or in mortgages on farms wide-scattered 
through the country—there were not wanting 
those who said :— 

‘* Perhaps, after all, it was the hand of Pro- 
vidence that took Deacon Morris away. His 
family can have some privileges now. Tom 
will stay at home, of course, and he and David 
manage the farm; and the girls won’t need 
to go away and earn their living, with all that 
property left to be divided amongst them.”’’ 

But it was too late. Habit becomes second 
nature. The seed had been sown, and the 
harvest must be reaped. 

Money and lands were left for the inherit- 
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ance of Deacon Morris’ children, to be sure ; 
but it could not benefit them now as it might 
have in earlier years. 

Had not Tom—high-spirited, passionate, 
but noble-hearted Tom—been driven froia his 
boyhood home by his father’s harshness and 
the denial of the harmless indulgencies and 
relaxations necessary to his years, he would 
not have now felt the rover’s unquenchable 
eraving for the ten-year-gone life of adventure 
on foreign shores, to which, after a few months 
at the old homestead, he returned again. 

Had not David—at fourteen, high-browed, 
earnest-eyed, and with a scholar’s ambition 
in his active brain—been dwarfed and men- 
tally starved, while his young, growing frame 
was made an instrument for the commonest 
laborer’s toil, he would not, at twenty-four, 
have settled into hopeless inertness and sto- 
lidity ; caring for nothing beyond the rounds 
of the farm on which he remained; and at 
length marrying a commonplace girl, whose 
miad was of lower type of cultivation than 
his own, thus precluding the ofttimes privilege 
of the wife lifting her husband out of the 
slough into which lack of early education or 
depraving circumstances may have cast him. 

Had not Sarah—the good, faithful, practical 
elder daughter—witnessing the example of 
her hard-working mother, been brought up 
to think all of her sex born to fill the niche 
of household drudge, she would never have 
made her own life an exact copy of that mo- 
ther’s; and resigned the control of her own 
inheritance to the close-fisted, calculating 
farmer, who sought her hand because he 
reckoned rightly that she would become a 
‘‘smart,’’ ‘‘capable,’’ ‘‘working’’ wife to 
help him acquire more property. 

And Mattie and Dollie, too! Lively, pretty, 
apt girls, who, under the discipline of edu- 
eation and cultivated society, would have 
ripened into sensible, intelligent women, who 
would have influenced for the better all with 
whom they came in contact; had their youth 
been cast under fostering circumstances, how 
widely different might have proved their fu- 
ture! With no yearning for the city’s gayest 
pleasures—the theatre, the concert-hall, and 
ball-room—as courted by the mediocre class of 
the social scale with whom they mingled— 
with more elevated ideas and a higher stand- 
ard, they would never have gone back to the 
city’s whirling vortex, to become the wives of 
fast young men, who married them for their 





portions, and then led them lives of neglect 
and unhappiness. 

And the poor, hard-working mother—what 
of her? Ah, when the iron hand was lifted, 
it was too late. The springs of her life had 
been sapped long before. For a few years she 
went about in an absent, quiet sort of way— 
missing the stern rule to which she had for 
so long been accustomed; and then she died. 

The neighbors said ‘‘it was the old-fash- 
ioned consumption. Folks always dropped 
away sudden with it, at last.’ Of what real 
use was Deacon Morris’ wealth? What good 
seed did he sow in his life? Little, we judge; 
for the harvest reaped was scanty and blight- 
ed; and the Dead Apples, whose taste is like 
ashes, were put to his family’s lips. And it 
might:have been so different for them all. 

Ah! are not the lives of all men, like Dea- 
con Morris’, sad mistakes ? 





ESTRANGED. 
BY MRS. FANNIE LOCKWOOD. 


Thy hand is cold—thy heart is cold ; 
Thou hast no gladsome smile for me— 
No cheerful word. The tale is told! 
Iam not what I was—to thee! 
And am / then so changed, that thou, 
Whose eyes once looked with love in mine, 
With cold indifference pass me now, 
Nor note the glance that seeketh thine? 


I know my brow is clouded oft, 

And tears unshed my eyes may blind ; 
Perchance my heart has grown less soft 

Since thou hast proved—ah! less than kind. 


Too well I feel, too well I know 
Tis not in me—this change—but thee! 
Thou wouldst not shun my presence so 
Had I been false, as thou to me. 
Go, then, thy ways! In beauty’s bower 
Perchance thy heart may bask awhile, 
May strive to feel the old-time puwer 
That lingered in another's smile. 


Thou canst not! This is my revenge, 
None.other in thy heart can wake 

The love whieh thou hast felt. The change 
Will evermore thy eonscience quake. 


And when the songs of other days 
Are wafted, careless to thine ear— 

Far in the past will memory raise 
Glimpses of her who once was dear. 


Glimpses of tender love and truth 

Whieh once were thine, and still might be, 
Hadst thou fulfilled the hopes of youth, 

And kept the heart that trusted thee. 





Ceremony was always the companion of 
weak minds ; it is a plant that will never grow 
in strong soil. 
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(Continued from page 342.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘Tne doctor says that the fatigue and ex- 
citement of such a journey would certainly 
prove fatal to her ;’’ and Mrs. Cleveland spoke 
with a sad earnestness, that proved her own 
concurrence with his opinion. The cheerful 
faces were sobered in an instant. The thought 
that Anne’s infirmity would prevent her ac- 
companying them on this long talked of jour- 
hey had never even occurred to them, and 
this decision of the family physician was not 
only a shock, but a great disappointment. 

‘Go to Rome without Anne!’’ exclaimed 
Ernest and Laura in a breath, and the former 
added, regretfully :-— 

‘Tt will seem like leaving a part of myself 
behind.” 

“Bat she’’—and now Laura’s face was 
glowing with sympathy, ‘‘ What will she do, 
at home alone? She cannot be left to the care 
and companionship of a hired nurse.”’ 

Mrs. Cleveland was strangely embarrassed. 
She seemed about to speak, then checked 
herself, but finally she said, in the low, re- 
luctant tone of one who shrinks from the pain 
that his words must inflict :— 

‘*She cannot remain at home, alone; one 
of us must stay with her.”’ 

For a moment Laura seemed perfectly be- 
wildered. Her eyes rested questioningly upon 
the sadly sympathetic faces around her, while 
the rosy flush that had suffused her face but 
a moment before gave place to a deadly pale- 
ness, as she marked the pitying glances of 
which she was the centre, and slowly, but too 
surely, comprehended their meaning. 

‘¢ And J must be that one!’’ she said, with 
a wonderful effort at calmness; then, as she 
observed the look of pain upon her mother’s 
face, she added, with would-be cheerfulness, 
although her lips trembled as she tried in 
vain to smile: ‘‘No Rome for me, then! But 
this is only the usual fate of cloud palaces.”’ 

‘‘T would never have required this sacrifice 
of you, my child,’’ and Mrs. Cleveland’s voice 
was tremulous with tender pity, ‘‘ were it not 
for your father’s illness. He cannot live 
through another northern winter; and wher- 
ever he goes, Jmust go. But it is very hard 





to disappoint you so;’’ and she laid her hand 
caressingly upon the bowed head beside her, 
for, unable to support her trembling frame, 
Laura had sunk into a chair, and, with her 
white face partially concealed by the hand 
that shaded her throbbing brow, she strove 
to wrestle down this deep and bitter disap- 
pointment; one moment reproaching herself 
for selfishness and a lack of sisterly affection, 
and the next remembering, with irrepressible 
longing, the blue skies beneath which she had 
so longed to walk, and the glorious crea- 
tions of art and nature upon which she had 
hoped to feast her eyes, ere many months had 
passed. 

Then a strong arm was thrown around her, 
fond lips pressed her brow, and Ernest’s voice 
whispered, regretfully :— 

“The disappointment is not yours, alone, 
darling sister. What shall J do without my 
inspiration? Rome will not be Rome without 
you.”’ . 
Fanny had watched, in sympathetic silence, 
the vivid emotion displayed by her compan- 
ions; but as Ernest uttered the foregoing 
words with a passionate emphasis that proved 
their sincerity, her cheeks flushed crimson, 
and she turned her face to the window to con- 
ceal the tears that she could not restrain. 


‘*His inspiration!’’ she repeated, bitterly, 
to herself. ‘‘Then her presence is far more 
essential to his happiness than mine can be,’’ 
and much of the old, once banished jealousy 
crept back into her heart at this suggestion. 

But Laura’s voice again arrested her atten- 
tion, and rekindled anew her sympathy, in 
spite of the bitterness that stili lurked in her 
heart :— 

‘“*T know that I must seem selfish and un- 
feeling to you; but oh, Ernest! this has been, 
for years, the brightest dream of my life. I 
have submitted cheerfully to the tiresome 
sameness Of everyday life with the thought: 
‘When Ernest is through college, and we can 
go to Rome, I will make every day a century 
of delight. I will revel in beauty, and my 
future shall be bright with beautiful memo- 
ries.’ And now, to see the fair vision fading 
from my sight, just as it seemed about to be 
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realized, is very hard. to bear;’’ and resting 
her head upon her brother’s shoulder, Laura 
sobbed convulsively. 

With averted face and unsteady steps Fanny 
glided from the room, gladly seeking the soli- 
tude of her own apartment, where she might 
ponder, unmolested, the significant words to 
which she had just listened. 

‘*He does not need me,’’ she mused, sadly, 
but with less of bitterness as she remembered 
her own unfitness as a companion when com- 
pared with Laura, whose brilliant intellect 
and keen appreciation of the beautiful would 
render her judgment and taste invaluable to 
the young sculptor. 

But for some reason this concession failed 
to satisfy her. In vain she repeated, over 
and over to herself, that ‘‘it was very hard, 
but nobody could help it.’’ In vain she re- 
gretted Anne’s inability to accompany them, 
and Laura’s consequent detention at home; 
there was a feeling of restlessness, almost of 
guilt, in her heart, that all her regrets and 
wishes failed to quiet. Evidently, some 
thought or suggestion was struggling into 
life, which she as persistently refused to ac- 
knowledge. 

‘J cannot make the way clear for her to 
go,’? she urged, stoutly, as the unwelcome 
stranger forced itself upon her attention. ‘‘I 
cannot cure Anne, neither can I urge Laura 
to desert her!’’ she persisted, somewhat petu- 
lantly, as the invisible prompter, unsatisfied 
with her excuses, still kept its station, un- 
flinchingly, its whispers becoming louder and 
more distinct in spite of her unwillingness to 
listen. ‘‘There is no one to take her place,’’ 
she pleaded, more faintly. ‘‘Mrs. Cleveland 
cannot leave her husband; and J—oh, I can- 
not make so great a sacrifice!’’ and now, 
brought face to face with the tardily acknow- 
ledyged thought, a fierce pain swept across her 
heart, and, bursting into tears, she sobbed, 
bitterly: ‘*Why should J yield to her? This 
tour is far more necessary for me than for 
her.’’ But, as if to add to her painful per- 
plexity, certain words that she had that morn- 
ing read in her now seldom neglected Bible, 
recurred to her mind with vivid distinctness: 
‘*Therefore, all things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so 
unto them.’’ 

Why should this verse intrude itself upon 
her mind at this time of all others? and an- 
grily she strove to put aside the unwelcome 








suggestion by busying herself with her cro- 
chet work, counting and comparing with 
unusual carefulness ; but, in spite of all her 
efforts, the brilliant shades of worsted were 
continually fading from her sight, giving 
place to the tear-stained face of her sister-in- 
law, and the words rang continually in her 
ears, with mournful distinctness: ‘*‘It has 
been, for years, the brightest dream of my 
life.’’ , 

And that night, as Ernest Cleveland had 
rested in dreamless slamber upon his pillow, 
his young wife kept her lonely vigil unseen 
and unheard, for her unslippered foot fell 
noiselessly upon the thick carpet, and the ir- 
repressible sobs that now and then escaped 
from her trembling lips failed to awaken the 
echoes in that silent room. Once, as her hus- 
band turned restlessly upon his couch, mut- 
tering in his sleep, she bent her head to 
listen, and her pale lips quivered and a tear 
fell upon his unconscious face, as she caught 
the broken, indistinct word that fell upon her 
ear: ‘*‘Laura—not going—no success!’’ and 
a look of pain crossed his face, while the 
words upon his lips died away in an inarticu- 
late murmur, that sounded inexpressibly sad 
and mournful. 

Those few unconsciously spoken words 
turned the scale, and jn an instant Fanny 
Cleveland’s resolution was taken—a resolu- 
tion that neither entreaty nor argument could 
change; and with it came a feeling of rest, of 
satisfaction, such as she had not for a long 
time known. The wounds received in this 
conflict with selfish inclination were yet fresh ; 
time, alone, could heal them; but she knew 
that she had achieved a glorious victory over 
self, and this knowledge enabled her to bear 
with a composure that might have shamed 
many a war-worn veteran in life’s battles, 
the keen disappointment and regret; and, 
worst of all, the consciousness that she could 
not if she would put aside—of her own ina- 
bility to fill the sacred recesses in her hus- 
band’s heart. 

The moon, like some chaste vestal, fleeing 
from the approaching god of day, had hidden 
her fair face behind the cloudy curtain that 
shrouded the western horizon; while of her 
starry-eyed attendants only an adventurous 
few yet lingered, as if loath to follow the foot- 
steps of their stately mistress; and the gray- 
robed heralds of the dawn were peering 
silently in at the half-elosed shutters, ere the 
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young wife laid her weary head upon her 
pillow to seek temporary forgetfulness and 
rest in the arms of sleep. 

The morrow came, but with it came new 
perplexities and trials. In the first flush of 
victory it had seemed a very easy thing to 
announce her resolution to the friends whom 
it so nearly concerned, but now a thousand 
doubts and misgivings arose in her heart. 
Would not her motives be misinterpreted ? 
Would not Laura even, while accepting her 
sacrifice, despise her in her heart, as one in- 
capable of appreciating the high privileges 
which she could so lightly resign? And Er- 
nest (and this thought brought the keenest 
pang of all), might not he, too, misconstrue 
her motives, and even doubt the love that 
could deliberately separate itself from its 
object for one, two, and perhaps three long 
years? To Anne, alone, her heart turned 
with unwavering confidence; she would un- 
derstand her, and this certainty brought a 
feeling of relief that inspired her with fresh 
courage. 

With feverish impatience she watched her 
opportunity, but none came. It was an unu- 
sually busy day, and she had not had ten mi- 
nutes’ uninterrupted conversation even with 
her husband, who had confined himself closely 
to his studio, where he was never willing to be 
interrupted. The hours dragged slowly by— 
very slowly, Fanny thought, as she sat alone 
in the deserted drawing-room, practising a 
very difficult but beautiful piece of music 
that she had often heard her husband ad- 
mire, and upon which she was trying, but in 
vain, to fix her attention. 

The soft spring breeze crept in through the 
half open casement, sweet with the breath of 
early flowers whose bright, upturned faces 
met Her gaze as, half impatiently, putting 
aside the unlearned music, she leaned from 
the window, inhaling the delicate perfume, 
and smiling unconsciously, as if returning 
the salutations of the hyacinths, whose pur- 
ple, pink, and white bells nodded significantly 
as she looked down upon them, as if they 
would say :— 

‘*Be brave—be strong. See what delicate, 
fragile creatures we are; and yet we brave 
the chilling breath of early spring, that we 
may brighten the else dreary garden borders. 
We bow our heads meekly as the golden cro- 
cus that nestles at our feet, and the roughest 








blast harms us not. Learn from us to do 
thy duty meekly and patiently, and no real 
harm can befall thee.’’ 

Perhaps the wordless lesson was recognized, 
for the look of impatience vanished, a smile 
of pleasure illumined the fair, girlish face, 
and the voice was very low and sweet that 
uttered the unconsciously spoken thought :— 

‘*One must not go to Rome im search of 
beauty or wisdom, when there is so much to 
see and learn at home.”’ 

‘* Very true! But people are slow to re- 
cognize it.’’ 

Somewhat confused, Fanny turned to meet 
the kindly face and outstretched hand of her 
friend, Dr. Goldsmith. I say her ‘“‘ friend,’’ 
for, since that never forgotten scene in the 
conservatory, on New Year’s eve, the kind- 
hearted doctor had taken no pains to conceal 
his friendly interest in the moral and mental 
progress of the young wife of his friend. 
Many were the shrewd hints and warnings 
that the eager student had received from his 
lips, invaluable to one who, blindly groping 
for wisdom, might easily have mistaken the 
vilest dross for the pure metal. 

A few words of friendly inquiry were ex- 
changed, when the doctor said, abruptly :— 

‘*I saw Ernest this morning, and he told 
me to call at four this afternoon, and he 
would show me his finished effort. You have 
seen it already, I suppose ?’’ 

‘*No;’’ and Fanny’s voice slightly faltered 
as she made this admission, ‘‘ He has never 
offered to show it tome; and whenever Ihave 
visited the studio he has been at work upon 
something else. I suppose he preferred fin- 
ishing before exhibiting it.’’ 

‘*Probably. But you must go with me, 
now, to see this to-be-famous statue.’’ And, 
taking no notice whatever of her hesitation, 
he led the way to the apartment that the 
young artist had chosen for his retreat—a 
small upper room, opening upon the balcony, 
and commanding a fine view, from its deep 
arched windows, of the surrounding country, 
and the broad river whose blue surface 
sparkled in the sunlight as if studded with 
gems. They were not the only visitors, for 
Anne and Laura, impatient to see the now 
completed statue, had already preceded them, 
and were gazing with rapt delight upon the 
beautiful creation. 

‘It is perfect !’? exclaimed Laura, raptur- 
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ously. ‘‘There is a world of entreaty in 
those clasped hands alone. And the proud 
beauty of that stern, almost severe face! It 
seems as if I could almost hear her repeating 
the words that the great poet has placed in 
her mouth :— 
‘The man was noble; 

But with his last attempt he wiped it out ; 

Destroyed his country: and his name remains 

To the ensuing age, abhorred.’”’ 

The young artist’s cheek wore a flush of 
gratified pride as he listened to the praises 
bestowed so lavishly upon this, his first work. 
It was intended to represent the Roman 
matron, Volumnia, in the act of interceding 
with her warlike son to spare Rome—the un- 
grateful city, whose jealousy and envy had 
made him an exile and an enemy. It was 
really beautiful, although an uninterested 
person would, no doubt, have detected flaws 
that were entirely overlooked by the partial 
eyes that now surveyed it. Each had some- 
thing to say in its praise, except Fanny, 
whose sparkling eyes and glowing cheek 
expressed her delight more eloquently than 
words could have done. 

**How is this, Mrs. Cleveland ?’’ cried the 
doctor, wheeling suddenly round, and con- 
fronting her as she stood, silently admiring 
the statue. ‘‘Have you no word of praise or 
even of criticism for this marvellous work of 
art that we are all ready to go crazy about? 
Come, no one has suggested any alteration in 
it as yet, although common sense tells us that 
it cannot be faultless; and-you must try to 
find some flaw in it, if you would not have 
Ernest sit down, satisfied with his first effort, 
and consequently disinclined for farther ex- 
ertion.”’ 

All laughed at this afterthought of the doc- 
tor’s, while Fanny answered, timidly :— 

‘*It is so beautiful that it seems almost 
wrong to suggest any change, but 1 was think- 
ing, as 1 looked at the face, that the tenderness 
of the mother was wholly wanting. It is the 
Roman. matron, but not the human mother.’’ 

She paused, half frightened at her own 
boldness, and utterly disconcerted as she 
caught her husband’s look of surprise and 
wonder. He could not have been more as- 
tonished if the gray cat, who had curled her- 
self up on the window-seat for a nap, had 
ventured to criticize his work, and suggest an 
improvement. Laura looked puzzled, and, 
if the truth must be told, scarcely pleased ; 





while a smile of genuine pleasure overspread 
the doctor’s honest face. 

‘* Bravo!’’ he cried, good-naturedly. ‘* This 
is a capital beginning. You will make a 
famous critic one of these days. And let me 
tell you, Master Ernest,’’ he added, more 
gravely, ‘‘ that one friend capable of detecting 
and pointing out the “efects in your work 
will be worth more to you than a score of 
blind admirers. But, by the way,’’ and he 
turned to Fanny as he spoke, ‘‘ when do you 
start on your journey, or is the day yet unde- 
cided ?”’ 

‘*The family will leave the last of next 
month. I am not going.’’ 

She tried to speak calmly; but, in spite of 
all her efforts, her voice faltered, and a con- 
scious blush arose to her face as she met the 
astonished gaze of those around her, and 
especially the look of annoyance upon Ernest’s 
face as he said, sternly :— 

‘*What new freak is this, Fanny ? 
heard nothing of this before.’’ 

Tears filled her eyes, and for a moment her 
resolution faltered, but only for a moment; 
and when she spoke, it was with the tone and 
air of one who has weighed the cost, and whose 
mind is fully settled. 

‘‘T have not had an opportunity of speak- 
ing of it before, or I should have done so. [ 
have concluded to take Laura’s place at 
home and let her go with you to Rome. Ido 
not think that the sacrifice will be so great 
for me as for her.’’ 

For a moment all were silent with astonish- 
ment, and then Ernest remarked, with a cold- 
ness that sent a chill to his young wife’s 
heart :— 

‘*This is a very extraordinary proceeding. 
Of course if you prefer to remain at home no 
one will dispute your right to do so; ‘but it 
is, to say the least, very strange that a wife 
should voluntarily separate herself from her 
husband in this manner.’’ 

He was piqued and angry, as Fanny plainly 
saw, and her heart sank within her at this 
realization of her own sad forebodings. 

‘‘He thinks me cold and unloving,’”’ she 
thought, bitterly; and, excited by the sug- 
gestion, she exclaimed, with passionate vehe- 
mence :— 

**I1 do not wish to stay behind! It is for 
Laura’s sake that I proposed it. She has 
been for years anticipating it, and it must be 
harder for her to give it up now, than for me, 


I have 
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to whom it is, comparatively, a new idea. ~ It 
is right that I should yield to her in this, 
and, God helping me, I will certainly do so.”’ 

She spoke with a freedom and earnestness 
that carried conviction to the hearts of those 
who heard her—a conviction of the purity of 
her motives, as well as the unchangeableness 
of her decision ; and Laura’s proud eyes filled 
with tears, and her voice was husky with 
emotion as she said, earnestly :— 

‘*T cannot accept this sacrifice, Fanny. 
Your noble generosity shames my weakness. 
While I have been indulging in selfish re- 
pinings you have been planning your generous 
scheme for my happiness, at the sacrifice of 
your own. But you must take back the offer, 
it would be mean to accept it.’’ 

‘*But you must;’? and Fanny’s face was 
glowing with pleasure, as she lifted it to that 
of her sister. ‘‘I have fully made up my 
mind, and nothing shall prevent my carrying 
out my plans. You might as well yield at 
once,’’ she continued, with playful persist- 
ency, ‘‘ for it will be useless to resist.’’ 

But Laura’s scruples were not so easily 
overcome, and more than once the subject 
was brought before the family council, and as 
often voted down. But few had given Fanny 
credit for the firmness that she now displayed, 
and gradually the others were brought to see 
the matter in a different light from that in 
which it had at first appeared to them. Per- 
haps the change may be attributed in no small 
degree to Doctor Goldsmith, who, strange to 
say, had taken sides with Fanny from the 
first, warmly advocating her right to stay at 
home if she chose. In Anne, too, after the 
first burst of astonishment was over, she found 
a firm friend and supporter, whose unfeigned 
approval was a strong support to her oft faint- 
ing heart. 

And yet, such is the perversity of human 
nature, that when the matter was really de- 
cided, and Laura’s preparations fairly com- 
menced, she could not always repress the 
pain that filled her heart, as she watched the 
unconcealed delight of Ernest in anticipation 
of the society of his favorite sister; and the 
eager hopefulness with which they descanted 
upon the privileges and pleasures to be found 
abroad. 

There are many, especially among the young 
and inexperienced, who seem to have imbibed 
the mistaken notion that, when, by any act 
of unusual merit they have succeeded in get- 
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ting into the right path, that all future ob- 
stacles will be providentially removed from 
their way; in short, they seem to read that 
trite proverb that ‘‘ the jirst steps are always 
the hardest,’’ something in this wise: ‘The 
first steps are the only hard ones,’’ and it 
may be that Fanny Cleveland had, uncon- 
sciously cherished the hope that her gene- 
rous self-sacrifice would have won for her the 
lasting respect and devotion of her husband 
and friends. But if so, she was doomed to 
disappointment. That this one act was ap- 
preciated, she could not doubt; but that it 
had not been the means of winning the perfect 
trust and confidence for which her heart 
groaned, she was conscious. She had yet to 
learn that these sudden changes of sentiment 
exist only in story books, the real men and 
women of this world are not so willing to 
change their preconceived opinions at a mo- 
ment’s warning; and we are, none of us, 
quite ready to believe, at sight of a chance 
blossom in a bed of nettles, that there are 
hundreds more of the same sort underlying 
the noxious growth. It is only as their bright 
heads appear, one by one, that we are brought 
to acknowledge their presence. 

But as days were woven into weeks, and 
the hour of parting drew near, Ernest Cleve- 
land’s bright anticipations of the future were 
overshadowed by the remembrance that he 
was to leave behind him one whom, in spite 
of her faults and weaknesses, he could not 
but love, even while he regretted her seeming 
inability to supply the wants of his refined 
and exacting nature. It is true that no ob- 
ject ever seems half so valuable to us as when 
we are about to lose it; and many a lovable 
trait in his young wife’s character that had 
hitherto failed to catch the careless eye of the 
half-estranged husband, now appeared to him 
in its brightest colors, and there were mo- 
ments when he sincerely regretted having 
given his consent to the proposed exchange. 
But it was too late to reverse that decision, 
and comforting himself with the thought that 
two years in Rome would pass more quickly 
than as many months at home, he bade his 
weeping wife a tender but cheerful good-by, 
promising to keep her duly informed of all his 
plans and purposes, and trying to comfort 
her in the same manner that he would have 
soothed a grieving child, with an inventory of 
the wonderful presents that he would bring 
her from abroad, secretly wondering, mean- 
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while, at her seeming indifference to these 
bright promises. 

‘*T do not care for the presents,’’ she ex- 
claimed, impetuously; ‘‘only bring back to 
me, from over the seas, the Jove that I so long 
for, and I shall be content.’’ 

‘*Oh, you are sure of that!’’ he returned, 
gayly, but with a vague feeling of self-re- 
proach at his heart, as he met the anxious, 
pleading look of those blue eyes, and remem- 
bered his own growing indifference toward one 
whom he had so solemnly promised, but a few 
months agone, to love and cherish until death 
itself should dissolve the tie. 

Laura’s parting words were characteristic— 
warmly impulsive and outspoken :— 

‘*T am so happy, dear Fanny! and I owe it 
all to you.’’? While the warm hand clasp 
and fond embrace told, more eloquently than 
words could have done, of the gratitude and 
tenderness that had been awakened in her 
heart toward her once secretly scorned and 
detested sister-in-law. 

They were gone; and the two who were 
left behind watched with tearful eyes for the 
last glimpse of the carriage that conveyed 
them to the depét; listening, breathlessly, 
for the sound of the whistle, scarcely audible 
in the distance, of the cars which were to 
bear those they loved from their sight, per- 
haps forever. 

Very lonely seemed the deserted rooms and 
silent halls; the pleasant family sitting-room, 
so lately enlivened by the sound of happy 
voices, now lone and cheerless, except when 
the servants entered it to perform their cus- 
tomary duties, seemed gloomy and drear to 
the two lonely inmates; nor could the warm 
spring sunshine, as it crept in through the 
open shutters, lying in bright patches upon 
the dark, rich carpet, and lighting up with a 
touch of its golden finger tips each object in 
the silent room, from the richly-carved frames 
and choice pictures down to the delicately 
wrought footstool and hearth-rug, bring the 
old look of cheerfulness back once more. 
Days, perhaps weeks, must elapse ere those 
two lone hearts can resume their former elas- 
ticity and courage. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘* Bur who are they, any way? One can 
see at a glance that they are no common 
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trash,’’ and the speaker, a young exquisite, 
whose form was strongly suggestive of cor- 
sets, and his face of a half-grown weazel 
peeping out from a straw stack, softly stroked 
his elegant straw-colored moustache, with the 
air of one who has seen a great deal of this 
deceitful world of ours, and recognizes true 
gentility at a glance. 

His remark seemed to awaken much interest 
in a group of idlers that were lounging about 
the open parlor windows and upon the piazza 
of the Hotel; and another young gen- 
tleman, with a peculiarly wide-awake air and 
sandy whiskers, answered briskly :— 

‘*T asked the clerk, and he said their names 
were registered as Doctor Goldsmith and son, 
Mrs. and Miss Cleveland; and that was all 
that he knew about them.’’ 

‘¢Pshaw! little enough to know, I should 
think,’’ interpolated another, whose gold- 
banded cap proclaimed him a naval officer. 
‘*What do we care about names? it’s the 
people, themselves, that we want to know 
about. Is the doctor an uncle, friend, or 
guardian? Is the sick lady an orphan and an 
heiress? and is the one with the Mrs. pre- 
fixed a widow? or if not, who and where is 
her husband ?”’ 

All laughed at this undisguised expression 
of curiosity on the part of the outspoken 
lieutenant, and one of the ladies, a just eman- 
cipated school-girl, who was spending this 
her first summer at Saratoga, under the cha- 
peronage of a rich old aunt, who intended, as 
it was understood, to leave her a fortune if 
she were only wise enough to marry one to 
add to it, exclaimed in affected astonishment, 
and glancing slyly at a gayly dressed lady 
opposite :— 

‘“Why, Lieutenant Benson, what are you 
thinking of, to suggest that this Mrs. Cleve- 
land may be a widow? Didn’t you notice 
that she dresses in colors? And, of course, 
she wouldn’t do that if she was a widow; 
unless,’’ she added, in a distinct undertone, 
‘‘ she is already baiting her hook for a second 
victim.’’ 

A half suppressed titter ran round the 
group, which each one politely endeavored to 
stifle by a cough or some other equally inge- 
nious stratagem; while the gayly-dressed 
dame colored scarlet, and turned her ring- 
letted head so energetically that a part of 
the glossy curls becoming disarranged, plainly 
revealed their point of communication with 
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her rather scantily furnished crown, which 
her barber had hitherto managed so deftly to 
conceal. But, all unconscious of this morti- 
fying exposure, Mrs. Murden leaned back in 
her chair, fanning herself with an air of the 
most provoking complacency, and casting now 
and then a sweet, bewildering glance from her 
dark eyes, at a gentleman who, although sit- 
ting near, and apparently listening intently, 
had as yet taken no part in the conversation. 

‘*What do you think, Professor Norman,’’ 
she asked, at length, in her most dulcet tones, 
‘‘of these Clevelands, that all the other gen- 
tlemen seem dying of curiosity about ?’’ 

The young man addressed started, coloring 
perceptibly, as he caught the sound of the 
name which, owing to his distance from the 
speakers, he had not before recognized. 

‘*T have not met them, as yet,’’ he replied, 
with a smile that brightened his dark, almost 
stern face, making it, for the moment, really 
handsome; ‘‘ and, of course, can have formed 
no opinion at allin regard tothem. But did 
I not understand you, Miss Floyd,’’ and he 
turned to the young lady, who was just then 
absorbed in a little flirtation with the hand- 
some lieutenant, ‘‘to say that one of these 
ladies was a widow ?’”’ 

Mrs. Murden bit her pretty lip with vexa- 
tion. Was this rich and talented man, the 
‘* grand catch”’ of the season, upon whom she 
had lavished all of her arts and flatteries, as 
yet in vain, foolish enough to interest himself 
in these. unknown people? whom, in her 
heart, she already wished in the Indian 
Ocean, or some other out-of-the-way place? 
And she listened with ill-concealed impatience 
as Miss Floyd, with girlish freedom, replied, 
laughingly :— 

‘* What, our grave professor really guilty 
of the weakness of curiosity—and about a 
widow, too!’’ (Mrs. Murdensimpered.) ‘But 


I am sorry,’’ she added, with a mock tone of 


condolence, ‘‘that I am unable to gratify your 
very natural curiosity, for I have not yet 
ascertained the truth of the matter myself.’’ 

The professor laughed, good-naturedly, at 
this sally of the merry little damsel, while he 
seemed utterly oblivious of the hints and 
innuendoes of the secretly disturbed Mrs. 
Murden, whose practised eye had discerned 
more of interest in his manner, when speaking 
of the strangers, than was at all pleasing to 
herself. Nor was her anxiety at all diminished 
by certain remarks that she overheard, ad- 








dressed by the wide-awake gentleman who 
answered to the name of Tom Brown, to Pro- 
essor Norman :— 

‘*I tell you what, Norman’’—Tom seemed 
confidentially inclined—‘‘ this Mrs. Cleveland 
is the finest looking woman that Saratoga has 
seen this season, and so graceful and self- 
possessed. I met her in the grounds this 
morning, with the other leaning upon her 
arm; and I never saw a prettier picture in 
my life—the wind blowing the bright curls 
ali about her face, and her cheeks glowing 
and eyes sparkling with the exercise. Fortu- 
nately, just as I met her, she happened to 
drop a little bunch of wild-flowers that she 
had collected in her walk, and I was glad of 
the chance to pick them up and present them 
toher. I wish I could describe the smile and 
‘Thank you, sir,’ that she gave me; they 
made me think of June sunshine, and Aolian 
harps, and rippling brooks, and I don’t know 
what all. And’’— 

‘* There, there, Tom! you ’ve said enough,’’ 
laughed Norman, who, having known the 
young gentleman from boyhood, was not un- 
used to these sudden flights of fancy. ‘‘It’s 
scarcely worth one’s while to go into ecsta- 
sies over married ladies, let them be ever so 
charming.”’ 

** And why not?’’ stoutly persisted Tom. 
‘*T may admire the grand Koh-i-noor, I sup- 
pose, even if there is not the slightest chance 
of my ever possessing it. Just as if a man 
couldn’t appreciate a fine woman without 
falling in love with her!’’ and Tom’s sandy 
whiskers fairly curled with contempt at the 
thought. 

‘*What is all this about ?’’ cried a shrill 
voice, which served to indicate the close 
proximity of our old friend, Miss Sallie Dash- 
leigh, who, having just entered the room, 
had caught the last words of the foregoing 
conversation. ‘' Whois it that you entertain 
so very high an opinion of, Mr. Powers ?’’ 
And Miss Sallie’s little black eyes scanned 
curiously the face of that young gentleman, 
as if determined to know whatever was to be 
known. 

‘*Dear me, Aunt Sallie!’’ interrupted Mrs. 
Murden, giving Mr. Powers no opportunity 
whatever to speak for himself, ‘it’s about 
two women who call their names Cleveland. 
One of them is lame and an old maid, and the 
other, in whom certain gentlemen here seem 
to be very much interested,’’ and she glanced 
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maliciously at Tom and his companion, “is 
some sort of a widow bewitched.’’ 

‘* A common complaint of widows !’’ inter- 
polated Kate Floyd, in a solemn undertone, 
which the speaker did not see fit to notice. 

‘*At any rate, nobody knows whether she 
has a husband or not,’’ continued Mrs. Mur- 
den, with a vain effort to conceal her malice 
beneath an air of jocoseness; ‘‘ but the uni- 
versal opinion seems to be that she has no 
such incumbrance.’’ 

‘*Cleveland!’’ ejaculated Miss Sallie, ‘* Mrs. 
and Miss Cleveland! Why, I’ll be bound 
that’s Ernest Cleveland’s wife and Anne. 
I knew that they did not go to Rome with the 
rest of the family, two years ago; and it would 
be just like that vain, selfish creature to drag 
poor Anne here, just for a chance to show off 
her own pretty face.’’ 

For once, Miss Sallie was listened to with at- 
tention, as she gave a glowing description of 
the wealth and consequence of the Cleve- 
lands, who were, as she averred, her ‘‘ most 
intimate friends ;’’ and the ‘terrible blow’’ 
it was to them, when the ‘only son and bro- 
ther threw himself away upon an ignorant, 
vain, and silly girl, who had nothing but her 
doll face to recommend her ;’’ and whom they 
were glad to leave behind them during their 
sojourn in Europe. All this and much more 
the voluble spinster repeated, to the infinite 
satisfaction of Mrs. Murden and her group of 
female satellites, who all declared, with one ac- 
cord, that it ‘‘ was just what they had thought 
of her.”’ 

** She is a coarse, ignorant, vulgar woman !”’ 
repeated Miss Sallie, with infinite gusto. 

‘*She is a modest, graceful, and refined 
lady,’’ observed Mr. Powers, with equal ve- 
hemence. 

‘She is pretty,’’ sneered Miss Sallie, with a 
glance of withering scorn, that Mr. Powers re- 
ceived with perfect equanimity. 

Meanwhile no one had seen the look of vex- 
ation, of surprise, and of anger that chased 
each other, alternately, over the expressive 
face of George Norman, as he listened to this 
tirade, disbelieving, and yet unable to dispute 
it. . 

‘* At any rate,’’ he thought, ‘‘I can have 
the privilege of judging for myself.’” And 
quietly disengaging himself from the noisy 
group, he passed into the hall, where, hailing 
a waiter, he dispatched him to No. —, with his 
card, and a request for an interview as soon 





as convenient. The servant returned almost 
immediately, and ushered him into a private 
sitting-room, where he was received with un- 
affected cordiality by all of the party, including 
Anne, whose pale face glowed with pleasure 
as she warmly pressed his hand, éxpressing 
her delight at meeting him in her usual simple, 
honest manner; Fanny, whose modest and 
graceful welcome had surely no savor of vul- 
garity or ignorance; the doctor, with his 
hearty, manly greeting; and even the sick 
boy, whose pale cheek flushed, as he offered 
his thin hand to the stranger. 

‘‘It is a very pleasant surprise to us to find 
you here,’? remarked Anne, cordially, after 
the first salutations had been exchanged. 
‘¢Ernest wrote us that your mother’s illness 
would necessarily expedite your return, but 
we did not expect to see you so soon.”’ 

‘* Neither did I expect to find myself here so 
soon, but I received such an ardent summons 
from home, that I started several weeks sooner 
than I had intended to. I found my mother 
much better, and it is for her sake that Iam 


here. She fancies that the change might be 


beneficial to her.’’ 


‘Just what I thought, when I brought my 
two invalids here,’’ remarked the doctor; ‘‘ but 
we have been here, now, some forty-eight 
hours, and still they persist in cuddling up 
here, together, like a flock of chickens in a 
coop. Precious little change they'll find, at 
this rate,’’ and the doctor’s face wore a look of 
assumed indignation, that drew a smile even 
from the sad-faced boy, who, nestling in an 
easy chair by the window, from which he cou) t 
see all that was passing below, seemed, much 
of the time, utterly oblivious of everything 
around him. 

‘It is our fault—Johnny’s and mine,’’ ob- 
served Anne, apologetically. 

**We are shy of strangers, and the doctor 
and Fauny cannot be induced to leave us alone. 
But how soon,’ she added, suddenly chang- 
ing the subject to one nearer her heart, ‘‘ may 
we lock for our friends? Their letters are very 
unsatisfactory upon that point; merely men- 
tioning October as the very earliest that we 
may expectthem. ButI believe,’’ and she cast 
a glance of pride and affection upon her fair 
sister-in-law, who, although busying herself in 
her quiet, womanly fashion, in adjusting the 
pillows beneath the head of the sick boy, was 
listening intently, ‘‘that Fanny is on the 
watch continually, for she really objected to 
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this short trip of ours on the plea that they 
might return during our absence.”’ 

‘*No danger of that,’’ returned Norman, 
with a quiet smile, at this unconscious refata- 
tion of Miss Sallie’s uncharitable surmise, ‘‘ for, 
judging by the amount of work that Ernest 
had on hand, I should not suppose it possible 
that they could be here before November, at 
the very earliest. It is really wonderful,’’ he 
continued warmly, ‘‘ to see so young an artist 
as your brother already so famous in his art. 
I know that he has great talent, but so have 
hundreds of others who are plodding along as 
best they may, poor and unknown, patiently 
waiting for the generous patron, whose ap- 
preciation and goodwill enable them to look 
the world in the face.”’ 

‘* Whosoever hath, to him shall be given,’’ 
sententiously remarked the doctor. ‘‘A book 
by Madame le Duchess will find plenty of pur- 
chasers, while one of equal merit by Mrs. John 
Smith will attract no notice whatever.”’ 

‘*But,’’ interrupted Fanny, eagerly, and 
with a flush of pride upon her fair face, 
‘* Ernest’s talent would have been as great if 
he had been a beggar. A man with his genius 
would not fail of being appreciated under any 
circumstances.’’ 

The words were not uttered boastfully; they 
were but the natural outgushing of a heart 
full of tender, wifely pride, and the doctor 
smiled, good-humoredly, as he replied :— 

‘*Very true! The gift would be the same, 
but the world would be far less willing to 
recognize it, I fancy, if Ernest were poor 
and friendless.’’ 

Fanny was silent; but the warm flush yet 
lingered upon her cheek, and her eyes were 
luminous with the loving thoughts that her 
husband’s name had awakened. 

To Anna the news of her father’s complete 
recovery, of Ernest’s wonderful success, and 
the benefit and pleasure derived by her mother 
and sister from their residence abroad, proved 
so inspiriting, that she declared her intention 
of spending the evening in the brilliantly- 
lighted parlors, from which the sound of music 
and laughter, mingled with the hum of many 
voices, fall pleasantly upon the ear. 

An hour later the occupants of the parlor 
were immeasurably surprised by the entrance 
of Professor Norman, escorting the two ladies 
in regard to whom so much curiosity had 
been expressed. 

‘It is Anne Cleveland and that Fanny,’’ 
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whispered Miss Dashleigh to her niece; ** but 
how in the world does Norman happen to 
know them ?’’ 

‘*Just what I should like to know,’’ re- 
sponded Mrs. Murden in the same key. ‘‘ He 
is wonderfully attentive, too. See how much 
pains he takes to get that lame girl comfort- 
ably seated, and how he listens to every word 
that the other one speaks, as if he expected 
pearls to drop from her lips.’’ 

‘* Perhaps he does,’’ sneered Miss Sallie ; 
‘*but if she ean speak a sentence without 
some awkward mistakes, it’s more than she 
could do two years ago.”’ 

During this amiable aside, several of Pro- 
fessor Norman’s friends had been presented 
to the strangers, and a cheerful conversation 
ensued, in which Fanny joined with perfect 
ease and grace. 

‘*T suppose all of these things are old to 
you, Mrs. Cleveland ?’’ remarked Kate Floyd, 
somewhat doubtfully, as she saw Fanny’s eyes 
scanning the gay company. 

** What things ?’’ and Fanny smiled as she 
met the curious gaze of her girlish questioner. 

**Oh, the flirtations, and the mancuvring, 
the triumphs and the defeats, the good dowa- 
gers, the ill-natured old maids. Here’s one 
of them,’’ she whispered, suddenly breaking 
the thread of her discourse; and, raising her 
eyes, Fanny saw just before her the out- 
stretched hand and smiling face of her old 
tormentor, Miss Sallie. 

** How do you do, my dear Mrs. Cleveland ?”’ 
and, for a moment, it seemed to Fanny that 
a serpent had twisted across her palm. ‘‘ Miss 
Anne, Iam delighted to meet you here. When 
do you expect them home? But I am forget- 
ting myself in my delight at meeting you so 
unexpectedly ; allow me to present my niece, 
Mrs. Murden,’’ and the lady in question ad- 
vanced with smiles and nods of graceful cor- 
diality to acknowledge the introduction. 

‘‘The old hypocrites!’’ whispered Kate 
Floyd, indignantly, to her attendant gallant, 
the lieutenant. ‘‘See them simper and smile, 
and pretend to be so cordial, while all the while 
they are hating that beautiful Mrs. Cleveland 
just because she has got what they can neither 
buy, beg, nor borrow-—youth and beauty.’’ 

The lieutenant laughed. ‘‘They need not 
envy her those possessions, I’m sure. The 
first, they have had in their day; and the 
second, Mrs. Murden, at least, fancies that she 
still possesses.”” 
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‘‘True; and her aim is to make some one 
else believe it, too ;’’ and Miss Floyd glanced, 
significantly, at the tall, stately form of Nor- 
man, who was listening with polite attention 
to Mrs. Murden’s rapid chatter, covertly sup- 
pressing a yawn, now and then, while his 
eyes often wandered in the direction of his 
new friends, and he would bend his head, in- 
voluntarily, to catch a sentence of the spirited 
conversation that was going on. 

For some reason, incomprehensible to those 
around her, and especially to such as had 
listened to her exaggerated account of that 
lady’s ignorance, Miss Sallie seemed deter- 
mined to draw Mrs. Cleveland out, by well 
directed questions and suggestions; and many 
listened, curiously, for the anticipated blun- 
ders and vulgarisms of which Miss Sallie had 
spoken. But it seemed that the amiable 
spinster had, for once, missed hermark. The 
ignorant, uninformed girl had developed into 
the brilliant, talented woman, and her inter- 
locutor found herself, to her intense mortifica- 
tion, completely baffled in her envy-prompted 
scheme; and that, too, without the least 
apparent effort on the part of her opponent. 

Fanny Cleveland was a lady and a Christian, 
and yet she could not altogether repress the 
feeling of triumph that thrilled her heart, as 
she marked the look of surprise and chagrin 
that all of Miss Sallie’s art failed to conceal ; 
and remembered the prediction that she had 
listened to on that memorable New Year’s 
eve, and which had been, ever since, as a goad 
in her side, spurring her on, in the onward 
and upward path: ‘‘She will be a life-long 
mortification to her husband.’’ 

Could Miss Sallie have known that those 
maliciously spoken words would have pro- 
duced the effect that they really did, she 
would have bitten her tongue out ere she 
would have uttered them. This wonderful 
change in one whom she had both envied and 
despised, was anything but pleasing to her; 
and it was a sore trial—this forced acknow- 
ledgment of the superiority of one whom she 
had considered so much her inferior in literary 
accomplishments. But a momentary smile 
brightened her face, as Fanny, yielding to the 
solicitations of those around her, seated her- 
self at the piano, and ran her fingers lightly 
over the keys, preparatory to playing a beau- 
tifnl selection from Mozart, that Professor 
Norman Had expressed a desire to hear. 

‘*She can’t play it through, correctly, to 





save her life!’’ she whispered, gleefully, in 
Mrs. Murden’s ear. ‘‘She is a miserable 
player.’’ 

But in this, too, she was doomed to disap- 
pointment, for Fanny not only played with 
skill but with feeling, and a shower of ap- 
plause greeted her, as she concluded; the 
professor, particularly, expressing himself 
with a warmth and emphasis unusual in him. 

“You sing, of course, Mrs. Cleveland ?’’ 
asked Mr. Powers, whose love of music was 
only excelled by his gallantry. ‘‘We cannot 
let you off so easily,’’ he added, with a smile, 
as the lady made a muvtion to rise from her 
seat. ‘*We must have one song, at least.’’ 

Fanny smiled at his tone and air of assur- 
ance. ‘‘I am but an indifferent singer,’’ she 
said, modestly. ‘*My voice lacks power and 
compass. But I will try a song, if you will 
select it.’? 

‘* Perhaps Mrs. Cleveland will oblige us by 
singing the ‘ Married Flirt.’ ”’ 

The voice was Mts. Murden’s, and the tone 
was one of bitter malignity, which the smiling 
face and bland manner failed to conceal. 

‘*Perhaps the ‘Envious Widow’ would be 
more appropriate,’? suggested Mr. Powers, 
with a significant smile, that made Mrs. Mur- 
den tremble with suppressed rage. 

Perfectly unruffied by this little by-play, 
Fanny returned, pleasantly, and without the 
least embarrassment. 

‘*As both of the songs mentioned are un- 
familiar to me, I must be excused from at- 
tempting them, and choose for myself ;’’ and 
without any further parley she commenced 
playing and singing asweet but simple Scotch 
air, whose homely pathos fell like an echo 
from the half forgotten past upon more than 
one world-hardened heart, until the present, 
with its hollow mockeries was forgotten, and 
the green fields and blue skies of childhood 
again met their view. 

The song was finished; but for a moment 
no one spoke, and then Professor Norman 
said, very quietly, although his voice was 
somewhat unsteady, and he bent his head as 
he spoke, so that only the one addressed 
might distinguish his words :— 

‘‘That song—I heard it once before, when I 
was travelling in Switzerland, and it was sung 
by the death-bed of a young girl, who had 
left her Scottish home, some months before, 
in a vain search for the health that neither 
change of climate or the skill of foreign phy- 
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sicians could ever restore to her. It was her 
last request that her friends would sing her a 
song of home, and while the echoes of this 
song were lingering in the air, her spirit 
passed away, softly and gently as if wafted 
upward by those sad, sweet strains.’’ 

They had called her heartless, selfishly in- 
different to the woes and sufferings of her 
fellow beings; but as the speaker glanced at 
her eloquent face, all aglow with sympathy, 
and caught the glimmer of a tear in the down- 
cast eye, he knew that his fears had been 
unfounded, and that the fair young wife of 
his friend was not the soulless being that 
envious tongues had proclaimed her. 


‘*Here, Aunt Sallie! put away my jewelled 
comb and bracelets; and be sure that you 
lock the box,; and, Janet, you lazy creature! 
How dare you go to sleep before I came up? 
Come, hurry yourself, and brush my hair! I 
should like to get to bed some time, to-night,’’ 
and Mrs. Murden threw herself into an arm- 
chair before the mirror, glancing with an air 
of dissatisfaction at the frowning face reflected 
therein, and muttering something to herself, 
in an undertone, about ‘‘ blind fools,’? and 
‘impudent huzzies,’’ that brought a faint 
flush to Miss Sallie’s sallow cheek, and deep- 
ened the look of anxiety upon her thin face. 
She did not venture a remark, but merely 
busied herself in replacing the jewels in their 
casket, while she cast, now and then, a fur- 
tive glance at the disturbed countenance of 
her affectionate relative—a glance compound- 
ed of fear and apprehension, like that with 
which the criminal watches the judge, as he 
dons the fatal cap preparatory to pronounc- 
ing the dreadful words that will consign his 
neck to the hangman’s cord. 

True to her parasitic instincts, the crafty 
spinster had managed to fasten herself upon 
this remote scion of the family stock—the 
dashing widow of a far away cousin, who, ab- 
sorbed in stocks and finances, had never 
deigned to take the least notice of his needy 
relative, although often reminded of the rela- 
tionship by sundry affectionate epistles from 
the pen of Miss Sallie, always commencing 
with ‘‘My dear and respected cousin,’’ and 
closing with the equally deferential ‘‘ Your 
humble and devoted friend and cousin, Sallie 
Dashleigh.’’ But as these effusions elicited 
no reply whatever, Miss Sallie had, finally, 
given upin despair; when, one fine morning, 





in glancing over the deaths and marriages in 
the daily paper, she received her first intima- 
tion of his decease :— 

***Puneral, Wednesday, Nov. 28th, at 10 
A. M., from his residence on Oak Street. 
Friends and relatives invited to attend,’ and 
to-day is Tuesday. Yes, there is time! The 
cars don’t go out until ten,’’ and bounding 
from her seat, overturning the chair in her 
eager excitement, Miss Sallie flew to her own 
room; whence she soon reissued, arrayed for 
her journey, and in fifteen minutes was com- 
fortably seated in the cars, and on her way 
to the house of mourning. 

By numberless arts, known only to herself, 
she soon succeeded in gaining the confidence 
of her cousin’s widow, who condescended to 
address her as ‘‘ Aunt Sallie,’”? and allowed 
her to occupy a place in her establishment, 
half companion, and half waiting maid, with 
the cast-oif clothing and antiquated jewelry 
of her benefactress (?) as her acknowledged 
perquisites. It is true that Mrs. Murden sel- 
dom opened her elegant silver portemonnaie 
to bestow a fee upon her needy parasite; but 
Miss Sallie was used to making a show upon 
little or nothing, and so long as she was al- 
lowed the privilege of speaking to strangers 
of ‘‘ My dear niece, Mrs. Murden,’’ and follow- 
ing in that lady’s train at balls and water- 
ing places, she was perfectly satisfied. One 
thought, alone, haunted her and embittered 
many of her waking hours, and that was, that 
this capricious relative might, if she should 
happen to take offence, cast her aside with 
the same facility that she had adopted her; 
and this dread naturally quickened her facul- 
ties to observe the tastes and fancies of the 
fastidious widow, and made her more than 
willing to aid and abet her by every means in 
her power. 

The gay widow had a taste for celebrities, 
and she made no attempt to conceal her admi- 
ration for the wealthy and talented professor ; 
while she consoled herself for his apparent 
indifference to her charms with the reflection 
that his calm exterior was only assuraed to 
hide the fires beneath. 

‘*That air of calm indifference is superb !’’ 
she would exclaim, rapturously, to her hum- 
ble confidant. ‘‘Those silly girls may smile 
and simper as much as they please, they 
never will succeed in attracting his notive.’”’ , 
And vanity stiggested, ‘‘That must be because 
his heart is already filled with your image!’’ 
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which suggestion was by no means an un- 
pleasant one. 

Had George Norman been a vain man he 
must have observed the undisguised partiality 
of the infatuated widow; but he was not, and 
for tha: reason, such a thought never even 
occurred to him. He knew that she was very 
social, sometimes even confidential; but he 
accounted for it on the very natural supposi- 
tion that it was her way, and thought no 
more about it. Neither did he dream of the 
jealousy that his polite attentions to the wife 
and sister of Ernest Cleveland had aroused in 
her heart. To him she was simply an ac- 
quaintance, nothing more; and he would 
have scouted the idea that she could entertain 
any warmer feeling for him. He might, how- 
ever, have received some enlightenment upon 
the subject had he overheard the following 
conversation :— 

“T thought you told me,’’ at length burst 
forth the irate widow, ‘‘that this Mrs. Cleve- 
land was nothing but an ignorant school-girl! 
What did you mean by telling me such a 
falsehood ?’”’ and, turning sharply around in 
her chair, she cast a look of scorn and anger 
upon the now pale face of her humble de- 
pendant. 

**Because I—I—thought she was!’’ stam- 
mered Miss Sallie. ‘‘At least,’’ she con- 
tinued, gaining courage from her desperation, 
‘*that is just what she was two years ago, 
when I left B——. I never saw a person im- 
prove so much in my life as she has.’’ 

**Oh yes! You think she has been trans 
formed into an angel of light, I suppose,’’ 
sneered the widow, too angry to be reason- 
able. 

Miss Sallie’s energies were now thoroughly 
aroused. ‘The storm had burst, but harm- 
lessly ; for Mrs. Murden in tears was easily 
managed, and, with the swiftness of thought, 
the artful spinster had decided upon the role 
which it was safest for her to play. 

‘*Come, come, Maud’’—Mrs. Murden had 
been christened Mary Ann, but preferring a 
more romantic name, had adopted that of 
Maud—‘‘ you are tired and nervous, and you 
don’t know what you are talking about. By 
the time youjhave lived as long as I have in 
the world’’—Mrs. Murden’s face relaxed, 
somewhat—‘‘ you will know that all is not gold 
that glitters. Fanny Cleveland can’t deceive 
” me with her smooth outside, if she does every 
body else.’’ Mrs. M. looked black, and her at- 
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tentive satellite hastened to add: ‘‘ Andthere 
are others that can see through her. There’s 
Professor Norman. She haunted him all the 
evening, and I’m sure he did his best to get 
ridofher. He had too much sense to flirt with a 
married woman, and one, too, that he has only 
just been introduced to. So, don’t you fret 
yourself a bit about her; she’s sure to show 
her cloven foot before she has been here long.’’ 
And somewhat soothed by this consolatory 
reflection, mingled with several choice tidbits 
of flattery, judiciously administered, by the 
now reinstated favorite, the jealous widow re- 
tired in tolerable spirits, merely remarking, as 
her night-capped head pressed the pillow, in 
reply to her companion’s vehement assuranees 
of Professor Norman’s decided predilection 
for herself :— 

‘‘May be so. But I shall keep a sharp eye 
on that sly creature, for all that.’’ 

(Conclusion next month.) 





Reriections ox Lirz.—Life is not entirely 
made up of great evils or heavy trials, but 
the perpetual recurrence of petty evils and 
small trials in the ordinary and appointed 
exercise of the Christian graces. To bear with 
the failings of those about us—with their in- 
firmities, their bad judgment, their ill-breed- 
ing, their perverse tempers ; to endure neglect 
when we feel we deserved attention, and 
ingratitude when we expected thanks; to 
bear with the company of disagreeable people 
whom Providence has placed in our way, and 
whom He has perhaps provided or purposed 
for the trial of our virtue—these are the best 
exercises of patience and self-denial, and the 
better because not chosen by ourselves. To 
bear with vexation in business, with disap- 
pointment in our expectations, with interrup- 
tions in our retirement, with folly, intrusion, 
disturbance—in short, with whatever opposes 
our will, contradicts our humor—this habit- 
ual acquiescence appears to be more of the 
essence of self-denial than any little rigors or 
inflictions of our own imposing. 


—Many persons fancy themselves friendly 
when they are only officious. They counsel 
not so much that you should become wise, 
as that they should be recognized as teachers 
of wisdom. 

—Ovr sweetest experience of affection and 
love are meant to be suggestions of that realm 
which is the home of the heart. 




















EXPLORATIONS. 


BY BELL. 


Were you ever thoroughly homesick in 
your own house? Did you ever have a feel- 
ing of unrest, a vague longing, an indescrib- 
able sensation of sadness for which you could 
give no satisfactory reason’ Did melancholy 
ever hold you bound with chains it seemed 
impossible to break? I have been down stairs 
more than an hour trying to read, but my at- 
tempts have been fruitless. My eyes have 
wandered carelessly up and down the page, 
repeating sentence after sentence, all mean- 
ingless tome. The rain, perhaps, has some- 
thing to do with this peculiar state of mind, 
for it falls in torrents, and the wind—this 
dreary east wind—howls mournfully around 
the house. You may think I am taking a 
strange method to rid myself of this demon, 
but, in a dismal day, I find no piace so attrac- 
tive as the garret, our good, old-fashioned 
garret, where, for years, things of every de- 
scription have been accumulating. 

We do not belong to the migratory class of 
individuals who make it a matter of conscience 
to put all household goods into the street, on 
the first of May. Were it so, our museum 
would be less charming, and even the most 
zealous advocate of moving would lose heart 
before disposing of one-half its contents. 

It does me good even to look at the old tin 
kitchen, the friend of my youth. What 
visions of Christmas and Thanksgiving, of 
chickens, geese, and turkeys, it brings to 
mind. On awinter’s day, when the snow lay 
in drifts about the house, and going to school 
was impossible, how I used to watch the tur- 
key, as it hung therein, filled with savory 
dressing, becoming every minute more and 
more attractive! How I ionged to hasten the 
time of its perfection, when it should be taken 
to the table, around which were so many 
happy faces. Father, mother, Joe, Harry, 
and sister Sue, grandfather and grandmother, 
were al] there then, all there then. Tears al- 
ways come when I think of Harry and Sue, 
they stayed so little time with us, but the 
memory of that little time, ah! who can tell 
its worth? 

But there is Joe’s sled! Don’t I remember 
the morning he made me his confidant, and 
told me, as the most important thing in the 
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world, that he was to have something; and 
his eyes grew bigger and bigger, and he looked 
more and more mysterious—a sled, better and 
faster than any other boy’s? Wouldn’t he 
show us all what sliding down hill meant? 
Were there ever two prouder beings than we, 
when we drew the wonder to the top of the 
hill, before the eyes of admiring, perhaps en- 
vious playmates? Did I have the first ride 
down? Not I. Lizzie Read was there, and 
Joe liked Lizzie. I knew well enough where 
Joe’s pennies went, and I knew where Lizzie 
got her candy. How considerate she used to 
be of my feelings. 

Joe is far away upon the sea, now, going 
from port to port, always active, quick to take 
advantage of the favorable moment. Difii- 
culties do not overcome him; he resolutely 
surmounts all obstacles. Impulsive, warm- 
hearted, he gains friends wherever he goes, 
and who is more worthy of them? 

Where is Lizzie? During the winter, on 
Fifth Avenue, studying the fashions, reading 
novels, giving and attending parties, wishing 
there could be something new and exciting, 
“life is so dull.’? In the summer, you will 
find her at Saratoga with her servants and ten 
trunks. She condescends to converse with 
the kid-gloved, empty-headed fops, who eat, 
and sleep, and fish, and boat, and drive such 
elegant ‘‘turnouts.’’ They, considering them- 
selves each the most fascinating gentleman at 
the Springs, condescend to waste a few of 
their most profound thoughts upon a lady 
whose fortune may, perchance, be less than 
a million. She goes there to recover lost 
health ; the doctors all tell pa she must have 
change. She appears in no less than six dif- 
ferent styles of dress during the day, and, as 
these are all arranged for comfort alene, she 
accomplishes her purpose. 

Well, here is something that looks little 
like Saratoga in style, although in size it 
compares favorably with the Saratogas about 
which the hackmen and baggage-masters so 
justly complain. I wonder ifthe belle of forty 
years hence will ramble along the beach under 
the shadow of a huge calash! Will she care- 
fully consider its advantages, the room for 
puffs, curls, waterfall—yea, even a mighty 
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Niagara? Have you never seen a calash? 
Have you never seen a pretty face under a 
ealash full spread? Then your grandfathers 
have been more fortunate. 

‘Oh! the changes, the oddities, the whims 
of fashion! How ready are the ladies to fol- 
low them all, ridiculous as they may be!’’ 
Would that you were here, my brother! That 
queer old coat, and that stock, whose altitude 
I will not attempt to measure, would admin- 
ister a rebuke that would silence you, at 
least, until you were safely out of the garret. 
Talk of ease and comfort with such a wall 
around one’s throat! Doubtless one of my 
ancestors wore it, and, as I belong to a short- 
necked race, I know the victim must have 
felt as if his execution were surely progress- 
ing, every time he put on his Sunday clothes. 

Oh! men and women, ye are equally foolish, 
delighting to-day in that which to-murrow ye 
will scorn, and wonder that ye could have 
been so deluded. 

There is something in the corner, looking 
quite neglected and forsaken, as if, belonging 
to a former age, it had no business in the pre- 
sent—a foot-stove; not so worthless when 
floors had no carpets and furnaces were un- 
known. It was the property of my maiden 
aunt. She invested my brother with the 
honor of taking it to meeting for her, and, on 
the way, always gave him an instructive les- 
son, the purport of which was that boys who 
played truant and stole birds’ nests sooner or 
later came to the gallows. How plainly I can 
see her now, on her way to church, turning 
neither to the right nor left! Length was the 
prevailing characteristic of both feature and 
limb. I know nothing of her intellectual at- 
tainments, but feel sure that she must have 
delighted in geometry, and all other books 
treating of straight lines and angles. Rarely 
did her face change expression, but I have 
seen her cold gray eye light up, when every 
piece of furniture was in its proper place, 
every grain ot sand swept away, every parti- 
cle of dust removed, and every tin pan, basin, 
* and pail scoured to the brightness of silver. 
One style of hairdressing satisfied her a life- 
time. She indulged in few ornaments, but 
cousidered a silk apron and capacious work- 
bag indispensable. 

Her wardrobe was not extensive, but suffi- 
cient to satisfy her wants. It consisted of 
working and second best suits, with one for 
great occasions. The most valuable article of 





the latter was a black silk dress, short and 
scant. Poor thing! It rarely saw daylight, 
being most of the time wrapped in a linen 
napkin and consigned te the darkness of a 
big chest. All things around her obeyed her 
laws. Her shawl never varied the tenth of 
an inch in its pesition; her Sunday gloves 
displayed no holes; her dress never crumpled, 
and her bonnet strings were guiltless of even 
the tenderest ties. She lived from Saturday 
night to Saturday night, and from year to 
year in the self-same way. She was prim 
and angular, but her virtues were innumer- 
able. Many hearts were made glad by her 
kindness; many poor, clothed; many hungry, 
fed; many cold, warmed. No suppliant was 
ever sent empty away. She has gone to her 
reward. ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
the least of these, my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.”’ 

What a multitude of chests and trunks! 
Why, there is timber enough for a small 
house. Let me look into them. Bundles of 
wall-paper kept for repairing the fire-boards 
or mending rents made by wicked hands; old 
hats and bonnets, what an odd collection! old 
canes, broken umbrellas, parasols. I don’t 
like to look at the canes. I remember father 
used them for other purposes than walking. 
I know the boys remember that fact, too, for 
it was impressed upon them in a most effective 
manner. I was only an eye-witness. 

Here is one filled with blankets and bed- 
quilts. There is nothing very poetic about a 
bed-quilt; but who has ever slept beneath 
one and given it no thought? I am sure if 
you have indulged in lying abed after you 
were thoroughly awake, you must have care- 
fully noticed the bits of calico, and if it were 
an article of home manufacture, you called to 
mind from whose dress each piece was taken. 
Don’t you remember how carefully your 
grandmother kept the dress, a piece of which 
is now before you? She wore it to church 
only, taking it off as soon as she returned 
from service, and hanging it up until the 
next Sunday, when it again came forth. Not 
being used for sweeping the street, it thus 
retained its beauty for years. Indeed, as long 
as she lived, she considered it as good as new. 

There is a piece of your own dress. You 
were a child of ten years. Your father went 
to the city and brought you a new French 
calico. That present gave you more pleasure 
than the set of diamonds you received a few 
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months since. You know what pride filled 
your heart as you surveyed yourself in the 
glass after putting it on, and thought how 
well it fitted and how well you looked in it, 
and, when you wore it to church, you felt 
sure half the people were admiring it. 

There is another piece close beside it, con- 
nected with which are far different recollec- 
tions. You never liked it. It was certainly 
of tif ugliest color and design you ever saw, 
but it was given you by your aunt, and your 
mother made you wear it. You knew the 
girls at school would laugh at you, and you 
could not help wishigg your aunt had been 
wiles away, in a region where railroads were 
unknown, so that sending such a present 
would have been an impossibility. Yes, your 
mother made you wear it, great as the trial 
was. It did you good, perhaps. You have 
borne greater trials since—greater in the es- 
teem of the world. Were they greater to 
you? 

In fact, there is scarcely a piece that does 
not bring te mind some friend, or recall some 
incident you had nearly forgotten. 

I wonder what is here. Old pictures, old 
books, old school exercises! And now for 
amusement! Here is an old composition-book. 
Various are the subjects, but the productions 
the same, no matter whether ‘‘ temperance’”’ 
or ‘‘idleness”’ is considered. How hard I 
used to work to manufacture one page of sen- 
tences! Nothing less than a page would do. 
I could only fill four lines with ‘‘Idleness is 
bad, but industry is good. We all ought to 
be industrious, we ought not te be idle,’’ or 
**Temperance is right, and intemperance is 
wrong; we al] ought to have temperance, we 
ought not to have intemperance.” ‘‘ This is 
all I can think of now,’’ was always appro- 
priate for the last line, but how to supply the 
space between, there was the difficulty. How 
could my teacher be ge cruel as to require a 
task so hard from a little innocent like my- 
self? It is not my fault that these effusions 
are in existence, I thought they were de- 
stroyed long ago; but as they have survived 
so many years, I will let them live still longer. 
Maybe I shall have no better way of immor- 
talizing my name. 

I cannot help laughing even while I untie 
this package, everything about it looks so 
odd. There is such an attempt at fine pen- 
manship in the superscription, and such a 
complete failure. I have some misgivings 





about opening letters not my own, even if 
they do put themselves in my way, as in the 
present case. I must just peep into these, 
however wrong it may be. Dear me! they 
are written by my old bachelor uncle to a 
thin-faced, bright-eyed, brisk old lady, who, 
they say, used to write ‘‘stanzas’’ for the 
village paper. She has not been old always, 
and she would not be now if she could help 
it. Old father Time has had a hard struggle 
with her, and has come off victorious. Who 
would believe that such a grave old man as 
uncle, ever indulged in such tender words as 
I find here? How he writes of moonlight and 
poetry, and—but I must not read more. I 
have satisfied myself already that we are not 
very unlike, after all. There is a vein of 
sentimentality running through our natures, 
which, sooner or later, displays itself. My 
uncle was just like all other boys. Ido not 
quite understand how these letters came here. 
Oh! I do remember, there was a time, long 
ago, when uncle seemed strange, unsocial, 
walked alone, or kept his room. Mother and 
aunt used to have many private conferences 
then. It was just after a package was sent 
to him from some one intown. These letters, 
doubtless, formed part of that package, and 
that old lady must have been the cause of all 
his troubles. 

What an odd combination is here! What 
odd combinations are everywhere. We en- 
counter on every side people as unlike as the 
things here collected; and the thoughtful 
student of human nature finds cause for both 
stailes and tears. 





WITHERED HOPES. 
BY LU LIGHT. 


A LITTLE bird was singing in the morning 
Among the lofty forest trees ; 

A lovely rose a garden was adorning, 
And giving perfume to the breeze: 

But when the evening came, the bird was dying; 
The hunter’s ball had pierced his heart ; 

While scentless on the earth the roso was lying, 
Its faded petals torn apart. 


*Tis thus the skies, which life's rst light adorning, 
Give promise ofa glorious day. 
The flowers of hope, which bloom in yeuth’s bright 
morning, 
Will surely fade and waste away. 
The lonely dove for her lost mate is calling, 
Among the branches overhead } 
From many a fragraat rose the leaves aro falling ; 
I moura for hopes now dead, 
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BY 8. 


ANNIE FROST. 


THANKsGIviING Day was one that the villagers | sally beloved, it was not wonderful that the 


of Weston always marked with a white stone. 
All the time-honored customs of New Engiand 
villages were kept up there, and family parties 
were invariably given by all who had families 
to collect around them. 

On the particular anniversary whose doings 
gave rise to the incidents of my story, there 
was to be a large gathering of the villagers at 
Mrs. Wilson’s, who, having no relatives to 
entertain, had invited friends far and near to 
dine with her on the anniversary. To make my 
story. clear to my readers it will be necessary 
to introduce some of my characters, before 
they appear in gala dress. 

Mrs. Wilson was the leader in the little vil- 
lage of Weston, occupying the largest house, 
which had been built by her husband for his 
bride, and spending freely an income that war- 
ranted luxurious appointments. Her sister, 
Hetty Payne, and Effie, the only child of the 
house, constituted her family. Ten years be- 
fore the day when she issued her invitations for 
the Thanksgiving party, Mrs. Wilson returned 
from Italy, where she had accompanied her 
husband in a vain search for health, bearing 
with her the body of James Wilson, who died 
in Florence, and the babe, whose childish 
loveliness now made the sunshine of her 
home. Hetty was housekeeper during her sis- 
ter’s absence, and now a loved inmate of that 
sister’s home. 

It was the day before the one appointed for 
the party, and Mrs. Wilson was seated with 
Hetty in the pretty sitting-room, both busy 
upon the dainty fashioning of some blue 
knots for Effie’s white merinodress. As they 
worked, the door opened softly, and the object 
of their thoughts and busy fingers came in. 
She was achild of wonderful beauty, Features 
delicate and pure as some piece of statuary, 
were lighted by large eyes of the deepest blue, 
while long loose curls of the true golden tinge 
fellin profusion over her shoulders. A child, 
too, of that matured, winning loveliness of 
character that seems only fitted for a higher 
sphere, yet which God leaves sometimes on 
earth to draw soulsto Him. The only darling 
of true Christian women, whose gentle piety 
and remarkable sweetness made them univer- 
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young heart and mind were developing beau- 
ties as pure and perfect as the lovely face and 
form. “ 

Now, as she stood in the doorway, it was evi- 
dent there was some weighty request trem- 
bling on her lips. Her eyes were eager, her 
cheeks flushed, and the rosebud mouth was 
quivering with exciteMent. 

‘*Mamma,”’ she said, lifting her face to meet 
her mother’s kiss, ‘‘ may I have one company 
myself to-morrow ?’’ 

**One company, dear?’’ 

‘* One person to dinner, just one, to invite all 
myself.’’ 

‘* But, darling, every body you know is 
already invited.’’ 

** Not every body, mamma. 
old Hunchy!’’ 

** And who is old Hunchy?’’ 

*“Why, you know. The humpback man 
that has taken the house on Will’s Lane.’’ 

** And is it my little Effie I hear calling any 
one by an odious nickname that is a mockery 
of misfortune ?”’ 

*O mamma,”’ and the blue eyes filled with 
tears, ‘‘I did not mean it. Every body calls 
him so, and he shuts himself up so, nobody 
knows his real name.’’ 

** But why do you want to invite him here ?”’ 

** He is so poor, mamma, and there is nobody 
else to ask him.’’ 

‘* Well, we can send him a dinner.”’ 

**No, no! he is a gentleman.’’ 

** How do you know him so well ?”’ 

‘*He stops me whenever! pass. He gave 
me flowers twice, and I am like somebody he 
knows. He told me ortce to go home and pray 
God to make me hideous, and then he said: 
‘No, no, it is true, good beauty.’ ”’ 

‘* And you want to ask him here?”’ 

** Yes, please.”’ 

**Well, you may; I do not think he will 
come.’’ 

The child bounded off, and a deep silence fell 
upon the sisters. The widow’s voice first 
broke it. 

** Hetty !’’ 

**T know, Lucy. I am afraid too.’’ 

** Who is this man?”’ 


I want toinvite 
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* Alll can tell you is that he took the house 
that has stood so long vacant on the lane 
nearly amonth ago. Heis terribly deformed, 
dirty and ragged, andso morose and surly that 
no one of the children dares approach him. 
The villagers give him an awful name.”’ 

‘* Yet Effie says he is a gentleman, and you 
know we have often been amused at her iatui- 
tive knowledge of true refinement.’’ 

** Yes—it is best for us to see him, if we can. 
Perhaps—”’ 

** Yes—yes ; don’t talk of it now !”’ said Mrs. 
Wilson, nervously. 

In the mean time Effie was speeding down 
the wide avenue to the gate, out upon the road, 
and down to the cottage, where her deformed 
friend lived. She was so much the pet of the 
whole village that no restraint was ever placed 
upon her wanderings, and every inch of the 
way was familiar to her. The object of her 
visit was seated upon a low bench before the 
cottage door, looking out upon vacancies ; but 
with such an expression of bitter revengeful 
passion upon his face, that the child shrank 
back, involuntarily. He was an object to in- 
spire a gentle girl with fear as he thus sat. 
Over his forehead the hair fell in a heavy ne- 
glected mass, and his great black eyes glowed 
like living coals. Uponthe deformed shoulders 
the clothes hung in loose folds, faded, soiled, 
and worn; and the hands supporting his head 
were soiled and clenched. Suddenly looking 
up, he saw the child. In an instant his face 
lighted with a look of love which at first it 
seemed incapable of expressing. 

‘* Eloise !’’ he whispered. 

**T am Effie Wilson,”’ she said, coming for- 
ward. 

‘True, true, I was dreaming,’’ and he drew 
her to his side. ‘‘It is my little friend who is 
not afraid of me.’’ 

‘* Why should I be afraid? God would not 
let you hurt me.”’ 

‘*No, no, I could not hurt you if I would,”’ 
and he stroked her hair softly. 

**T came to invite you to our Thanksgiving 
party,’’ she said, presently. 

‘*J]—I—”’ and he laughed a bitter mocking 
laugh, that made the child tremble. ‘‘I ama 
pretty figure for a party.’’ 

‘* But it is Thanksgiving Day.” 

** And I have nothing to be thankful for!’’ 
and he pushed her away. 

‘Oh please,’? she pleaded, ‘‘do not say 
that. God gives every body something.”’ 





‘Poor, deformed, hated, mocked at, with- 
out one to love me!’’ he said, halfin soliloguy. 

There was a moment of silence. Then she 
crept up to his arms. 

**T love you!’’ she whispered, timidly. 

He clasped her in an embrace so passionate 
that she almost screamed with terror. 

‘*Once,’’ he said, hoarsely, ‘‘ a face as beau- 
tiful as yours lay here, a voice as sweet said 
‘Ilove you.’ I was young, rich, and hand- 
some then ; now—child, do you love me now?” 
and he held her where she could see his de- 
formity. 

** Yes,’? she answered, simply. 

‘Then I willcome to your party, and thank 
God for your love.’’ 

‘*May I go home, now °”’ she said, for his 
violence had terrified her. 

‘* Yes, go! I will come to-morrow. Can— 
can you kiss me ?’’ 

She threw her arms around him, and pressed 
the fresh dewy lips upon his, and then went 
slowly homeward. He watched her out of 
sight, then turning he went into his home, 
bolted his door, and, throwing himself upon 
the floor, sobbed with the fearful throes of aman 
in mortal agony. Often, too, broken words 
escaped him—‘‘ Eloise, Eloise—loved, trust- 
ed, heartless ;’? and then, lingeringly, the 
name of the child—‘‘ Eff! Effie Wilson—the 
child says she loves me.’’ 

There was already a large number of Mrs. 
Wilson’s guests assembled, when Effie’s friend 
came into the handsome parlors. The child, 
radiantly beautiful in her pure dress with its 
pretty fluttering blue ribbons, came forward 
at once to meet him. There was a Mitle blush 
of pride on her face as she noticed his appear- 
ance. The fair hands were now white as a 
lady’s; his hair, carefully arranged, was glossy 
and clustered in heavy natural curls above a 
broad, white forehead, while the face, calm 
and composed, was very handsome. Upon the 
twisted, deformed figure, was a suit of hand- 
some broadcloth, cut to conceal as far as pos- 
sible the defects of form; and the easy grace 
of his bearing proclaimed Effie’s unerring 
instinct. It was evident this was a gentle- 
man. 

‘‘Mamma,”’ said Effie, leading him forward, 
‘this is my friend, Mr.’’—and she hesitated. 

*‘John Mansfield, madam,’’ he said, cour- 
teously; then, unheeding the deathly pallor 
that came over her face, hesaid: *‘ Your little 
@aughter’s kindness induced me to-day to 
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break through a retirement from society of 
nearly eleven years’ continuance.’ 

‘*T am very glad you honored us,’’ she an- 
swered, controlling herself by an effort that 
it made Hetty’s heart ache to see, and then 
with graceful courtesy she introduced him to 
her guests. 

It wasasuccessful party. Every body went 
home, well pleased with the hostess and enter- 
tainment, yet after the last guest had gone, 
Effie sent to bed and servants out of the way, 
Mrs. Wilson paced her parlor in an agony that 
it was dreadful to see in one usually calm. 

‘* After so many years,’’ she said, in answer 
to Hetty’s tearful sympathy, ‘‘I thought he 
was dead! Iwas sure he was dead. O Hetty, 
must I tell him?”’ 

‘* Wait a little, Lucy. You know it was a 
conditional promise. Test his love first, and 
his sanity,’’ she added, in a lower tone. 

‘* For how long, Hetty ?’’ 

The tone was as imploring as that ofa crim- 
inal pleading for a delay of his sentence. 

‘* Suppose we say a year.’’ 

‘* And we must invite him here often, Hetty. 
It is only justice.’’ 

But it was not long before the act of justice 
became to Hetty a pleasure she would scarcely 
admit how great, even to herself. The invi- 
tation sent through Effie was eagerly accepted, 
and the hunchback was soon a constant visitor 
at Mrs. Wilson’s, and before many weeks a 
loved and honored one. 

I wish I could make you see here some- 
thing of the gentle loveliness of Hetty Payne’s 


character. She had never been beautiful, and 
now in hg thirtieth year, there was nothing 
to redeernher face from positive plainness but 


its winning sweetness of expression. Accus- 
tomed in her girlhood to find herself slighted 
for her more brilliantly attractive sister, she 
had grown timid and reserved in society, but 
at home she was the gentle, tender, domestic 
woman whose quiet graces are more valuable 
than any showy accomplishments. It was a 
new sensation to this gentle woman to find 
herself an object of the respect, attenticn, and 
courtesy of a gentleman, whose handsome 
face was ample compensation for the defects 
of his figure, and whose noble heart and cul- 
tivated mind were opened gradually, as the 
home atmosphere wore away the ice of re- 
serve. John Mansfield was a close student, 
and had been a traveller; one who could drop 
egotism, yet give varied personal experience ; 





could cloak pedantry, yet display learning. 
His love for Effie was almost idolatry; yet, as 
the months wore away, Lucy marked with 
pleasure that Hetty’s voice and step called 
up to his face an expression of deeper emo- 
tion than even Effie had power to waken. 

November came, and again there were pre- 
parations on foot for a Thanksgiving party. 
It was the night before the eventful day, and 
Hetty was in the library when John Mans- 
field entered, unannounced. 

**T have come to bid you a long farewell,’’ 
he said, abruptly. ‘I am going to Europe.’’ 

She rose from her seat, white as death. 
**Going to Europe ?’’ she echoed. 

** Yes !’’ the voice was harsh and changed. 
‘Laugh at me, mock me if you will, Hester 
Payne. I—deformed—poor—bound hand and 
foot by chains I cannot break—I love you!”’ 

She stood very still, a great light coming 
gradually into her sweet face, but after a mo- 
ment she said :— , 

**I shall not mock you, my beloved !”’ 

**No, no, Hester, do not say it! Oh, I 
never dreamed of this. Love me, me! Oh, 
do not curse me! Iam not free to love you, 
and I never thought anybody could love me! 
I am married !’’ 

Still the smile did not fade from her face. 
*¢Sit down here,’’ she said, gently, ‘‘ and tell 
me your story.”’ 

Something in her voice and look gave him 
a strange feeling of hope. ‘‘Why should I 
tell you,’’ he said, yet obeying her command ; 
**it is but the story of a wasted existence, 
blighted by a cruel accident, made bitter by 
a false woman’s broken faith. I loved her 
madly, Hester; not as I love you, with the 
mature love of manhood, with a respect that 
is almost worship, but with the blind idolatry 
of a youth. She was wonderfully beautiful ; 
so like Effie, that sometimes it bewilders me. 
I was young, then, straight as an arrow, and 
I had large wealth, inherited from a father, 
who died, leaving me heir to an immense 
factory, where he had coined money. We 
were married. One year after a fire broke 
out in the factory. In the endeavor to save 
my property, I went into the burning edifice 
too late. A crashing fall from above stunned , 
me, and from long insensibility and illness I 
awoke, the thing I am. We were beggared, 
too, and I became revolting to her. She never . 
loved me, and when I rose from that bed of 
agony to find myself bankrupt, she fled away 
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from me to her father’s house. I never sought 
her, but—she is my wife. I am rich again, 
now, by a legacy, but my wealth lies idle. I 
have no heart to spend, no right to love!’ 

And having finished his story, told with the 
abrupt brevity that hides bleeding agony, he 
let his head fall forward upon the table before 
lim. He was still seated so, unaware that 
Hetty had glided from the room, when a Land 
fell caressingly upon his shoulder. 

‘¢ John Mansfield,’’ said Mrs. Wilson’s voice, 
“look up. The woman you loved, who so 
cruelly deserted you, was my husband’s cou- 
sin. Six months after she fled from you, she 
sank into a consumption, first becoming the 
mother of a lovely child. She died in Italy a 
month before my husband, and in the same 
house where we were. With his full permis- 
sion I adopted the child.”’ 

‘*Effie!’? He looked up, now. 

Hetty stood before him with Effie by the 








hand. One long embrace encircled promised 
wife and child. 

‘‘Father!’’ It was the next day, and the 
word fell with touching power upon the heart 
so long lonely. ‘‘To-day you will have some- 
thing to be thankful for.’’ 

The answer was a long, silent embrace. 

** Just one year to-day,’’ said Mrs. Wilson, 
‘since you first €ame here. I was won over 
by Effie to send the invitation, though I 
doubted your acceptance.”’ 

‘*T had to come,’’ he said, gently. ‘‘ Effie 
had already won my heart. Like Eloise, yet 
different, I scarcely know whether to love or 
hate her.’ 

‘*And now ?’’ 
question. 

‘*Now, my love, my darling,’’ he said, ten- 
derly, ‘‘we will leave her with the mother 
she loves, to replace the sister who will come 
to my far away home.”’ 


Hetty’s voice asked the 
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CONVERSATIONAL TONES. 


A correct adaptation of the voice to dis- 
tances is what we need, to prove musical and 
agreeable talkers. The pitch of the voice and 
the volume of tone should be such as to render 
the person speaking easily audible without 
any undue straining of the listener’s atten- 
tion, and nothing more than*his. An excess 
of conversational tone and a voice too high 
pitched are excessively disagreeable, espe- 
cially in society. It draws embarrassingly 
the attention of surrounding persons; the 
agreeable privacy of conversation ceases, and 
you become the declaimer to a small audience. 
The effect of this is almost inevitable to silence 
your companion, particularly if that com- 
panion be a lady, and of ordinary lady-like 
sensibility. There is an opposite extreme of 
all this, however, which is equally to be dep- 
recated. It is pitching the voice so low, and 
using so little tone that remarks have tire- 
somely to be repeated ; moreover imparting 
to the conversation a confidential character, 
by which, when combined with a certain 
bending or leaning towards the person with 
whom you are conversing, we have seen ladies 
excessively and justly annoyed. 

It should be remembered that a clear articu- 
lation will always well take the place of great 
volume of tone. Better, far better, a low tone 
with a clear articulation, than a boisterous 
tone with a thick and blurred articulation. 
The predominating tone of speech, then, 
should be calm, quiet, low. The low tones 
of most voices are the richest. We have 
heard women occasionally converse in deep, 
mellow, contralto tones, the effect of which 
was exceedingly rich and musical. The voices 
of our American women are apt to be far too 
high-pitched and screamy. 

As the voice always has a tendency to rise 
in conversation, we should at least begin low. 
It is, moreover, a grateful relief to the ear, and 
a pleasant shade to the light of conversation, 
to drop the voice occasionally from a high 
and animated pitch, and regain the cool, quiet 
key-note originally struck. In point of sen- 
timent, the clear tone expresses gayety and 
light-heartedness. We hear it in merry chil- 
dren at play. In its excesses this tone be- 
comes disagreeable, acrid, and pointed. . The 
voices of termagants and scolds illustrate this. 
On the other hand, the shaded and sombre 
tone expresses quiet, repose, calm; in its 





deeper shades, sadness and melancholy ; in 
its extremes, horror and despair. It is the 
indispensable tone in high tragedy. Nowthe 
conversational tone is only heard in perfection 
when both these shades of tone are brought 
into play. Persons who habitually use but 
one, command but half the resources of the 
speaking voice. Such is the case with most 
Americans. We use, as a nation, the hard, 
piercing quality of tone—-we talk with con- 
tracted rather than expanded throats. This 
contraction is not that moderate one which 
produces the agreeable clear tone described, 
but it is that excessive contraction which 
produces a certain acridity and pointedness. 
Americans think and speak and act intense- 
ly—hence this intensity in their voices, we 
suppose. But for all pleasant, conversational 
purposes we should do better to allow the 
throat generously to expand, and suffer the 
tones to come out, as they then will do, rich 
and musical. Particularly would our Ameri- 
can women gain greatly in attractiveness, if 
they would drop this sharp, Xantippe quality 
of tone so often heard, and allow that quiet, 
reposeful music to steal out which to every 
ear is so captivating. 





WALKING ALONE. 
BY BARTON KEY BRISCOB, 


I cannor kili the past. Somehow 
I cannot shut the door 

That hangs between what I know now, 
And what I knew before. 

Adown the thoroughfares of life, 
While youth was on her throne, 

I made my way through worldly strife, 
And never walked alone. 


I walked with one and one with me 
Through sunshine and through rain, 
As though what was would always be, 
What had been, be again. 
Aud with an angel by my side, 
In air, in form, and tone, 
I hoped to reach life’s eventide, 
And never walk alone. 


"Twas bright, but still I'try to throw 
Around the past, a wall ; 

"Tis hard to make what was as though 
It never was at all. 

The one I used to love is dead! 
The rest shall not be known ; 

Except that, with a weary tread, 
I walk my way alone. 





He that is taught to live upon little, owes 
more to his father’s wisdom than he that has a 
great deal left him does to his father’s care. 
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Fig. 1.—Empire bonnet. This bonnet is 
Suitable for a middle-aged lady, and is made 


Fig. 2 





PW 
of gray velvet, the curtain being scarlet velvet. 
A bandeau of scarlet velvet is sewn inside the 
edge of the front. The bonnet is trimmed 





with handsome gray silk cord and tassels. A 
crystal drop fringe is added round the edge 





of the bonnet. Gray silk strings, with narrow 
scarlet velvet ones a’ the top of them. 
Fig. 2.—Opera bonnet 0: black tulle, worked 
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with crystal, and trimmed with scarlet flow- | a point, and the side and front corners are 
ers. The edge is finished with a crystal | rounded off. The point at the back is trimmed 


fringe. | by three rows of passementerie, with narrow 





Fig. 3.—Opera bonnet of white tulle, covered 
with lilies of the valley and branches of ivy. the bottom of paletét have one band of passe- 
Fig. 4.—Tight-fitting paletét of velvet; the menterie, with narrow lace at both edges; 





Fig. 5. 





this band being carried up the side seam, and 
across the shoulders, forming bretelles. A 
band of the passementerie is carried right 


trimming being narrow bands of passemen- 
terie, enriched by jet beads, and black lace of 
various widths. The back of this paletét forms 
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Fig. 6 















across the hips, edged at top by a narrow 
lace, and at bottom by a broad one. The 
cuffs are formed of two rows of passementerie, 


Fig. 7. 


a 











above which are short tabs with pointed ends, 
edged round with narrow lace. 

Fig. 5.—Benoiton paletét. It is made of 
black velvet, and is trimmed with a box- 
plaiting of black and white guipure, sewn 
down in the centre with black and white 
beads. A wide band encircles the waist, and 
a rosette of guipure, with long sash ends, 
fastens it at the right side. The ends are 
fringed with beads. Its peculiarity consists 
solely in the cut of the front. 

Fig. 6.—Red-riding hood for a little girl. 
It is made of scarlet flannel, cashmere, or 
cloth, and trimmed with a quilling of ribbon, 
either searlet or white. The lining of the 
hood should match the quilling. 

Fig. 7.—Dress of brown checked silk, looped 
over a cerise petticoat by bands of silk 
trimmed with black velvet. The cerise silk 
body is made plain and high, with round 
waist and ceinture; the fronts fastening by 
jet buttons, and trimmed with narrow black 
velvet. The cuffs are covered by the brown 
checked silk, trimmed with black velvet. 
Over this body is worn a short caraco of the 
brown checked silk: it fastens at the throat, 
is without sleeves, and is trimmed with the 
narrow black velvet. Polish boots of brown 
kid. Brown felt hat, trimmed with brown 
velvet and a cerise feather. 





BEAD FRINGES. 


As many of our friends would like to make 
up these little trimmings for themselves, we 
give some patterns which will be found very 
simple to execute. 
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Fig. 1.—Bead fringe for a fancy jacket. It 
may be of jet or crystal beads. 





Fig. 2.—For this pretty little fringe four 
different sizes of beads are required. 


Fig. 3. 





one half. The fringe should be formed on 
the cushions with the clear white beads. 
Forty beads should be strung and looped up 
three stitches from where it commences, and 
each loop should be caught into the one next 
to it. This forms a very graceful and rich 
fringe. These same patterns will answer for 
netted tidies, the figures to be darned in. 








Fig. 3.—Bead fringe for a bonnet, or the HERRING-BONE STITCH. 
tops of gloves. 





DESIGNS FOR PINCUSHIONS. 


To be worked with clear glass beads, on 
canvas sufficiently coarse for one bead to cover 
astitch. The ground can be filled up with 
Solferino, blue, or scarlet wool, worked in 
cross-stitch. The patterns are reduced about 











LETTERS FOR MARKING POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS. 
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FANCY FEATHERS. 


As fancy feathers are now all the rage, our 
readers will probably be glad to know how to 
prepare these little trimmings themselves. 
First, take a long goose feather for the foun- 
dation, and with some gum-Arabic stick on it 
little short feathers which have been trimmed 
asin Fig. 1. Begin at the point of the large 





feather and gum on one short feather, then 
three, then four, then five. As you goon the 
feathers should be cut shorter and more 


pointed, and the end should have paper 


Fig. 2. 





twined round to finish it. Peacock or bright 
colored feathers are frequently introduced 





Fig. 3. 





with good effect. Fig. 2 represents the work 
commenced. Fig. 3 is the feather completed. 





DESIGNS FOR BORDERS. 
WORKED IN BEAD, CROCHET, OR ZEPHYR WORK. 
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WATCH-POCKET IN THE SHAPE OF A 
GAME-BAG. 

Materials.—Green silk; two skeins of drab-colored 
purse silk ; three strings of steel beads; card-board ; three 
meshes of different sizes, varying from balf an inch to two 
inches (measuring round with a piece of cotton). 


‘ 


Tuts watch-pocket, in the shape of a sports- 
man’s pouch, is composed of the back piece, 
and of two pockets made of thin eard-board, 
and covered first with green silk, then with 








netting worked in drab purse silk. Begin by 
cutting the card-board for each pocket, cover 
it with green silk, and fasten a row of steel 
beads upon the edge. Then with the smallest 
mesh work two pieces of netting; stretch the 
first upon the wrong side of the back, the 


second upon the front part of the upper 
pocket. For the border round the lower part 
of the pouch, take the smallest mesh and cast 
on 52 stitches, 





2 
— 
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1st row. 1 loop in each loop. 

2d. Middle-sized mesh; two loops in each 
loop. 

3d and 4th. The same as the 2d; but in the 
3d row take two loops of preceding row as one. 

5th. Largest mesh; 2 loops in each loop. 
The loops of this row are cut in the middle to 
form the fringe. Sew the border round the 
pouch, as seen in illustration, so as to let the 
fringe come beyond the edge. Add a hook 
covered with green silk at the top; the watch 
is hung up to the hook; the chain, key, ete., 
are dropped into the pocket. The handle is 
formed of a double strip of green silk, orna- 
mented with long cross stitches of drab-silk, 
edged on either side with steel beads. 





LADY’S PETTICOAT. 
Materials.—Three-quarters of a pound of colored and 
one pound white 4ply feecy ; @ vair of knitting pins, No. 
2 for the edge. 





lst row. Purl all the stitches. After the lst 
row always slip the first stitch of each row. 

2d. Knit all the stitches plain. 

3d. Purl all the stitches. 

4th and 5th. Knit both rows all plain. 

6th. Purl all the stitches. 

7th. Knit plain. 

8th. Purl all the stitches. 

These 8 rows form the pattern, and are to 
be repeated for three-quarters of a yard; then 
work 9 patterns more, but each time the 2d 
row is repeated knit 2 stitches together at the 
beginning and end of the row, so as to de- 
crease it two stitches each pattern; cast off 
the remaining stitches. Work 7 stripes more 
the same. The broad stripes with the colored 
wool. Cast on 130 stitches, and work the 


8 rows of pattern until 5 stripes are made, 
counting both sides of the work; then cast 
off, make six stripes the same, and sew them 
between the narrow stripes. 

For the edge. 


With the colored wool and 





Tus petticoat is worked in stripes, the 
colored ones running down, and the white 
ones across. 

For the narrow stripes, cast on 30 stitches 
with the white wool. 


} 
| 


crochet needle work along the 1st row of the 

stripes, a row of 1 chain and 1 plain; then 

two rows more the same, working the plain 

stitch in the chain stitch of the previous row. 
Finish the top with an elastic band. 
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Receipts, &e. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Brersteak Pix.—Cover the bottom of a deep plate with 
paste. Cut the beef in pieces, convenient for the mouth ; 
spread them evenly over the paste ; then add butter, flour, 
pepper, salt, and water ; cover with paste, press the edges 
firmly, and cut a gash in the centre of the pie; it is good 
cold or hot. If to be used cold, make a gravy by boiling 
a bit of the bone, seasoning it the same asthe pie; heat 
the gravy, and serve it with the pie. Potatoes are all the 
vegetables needed—they should be mashed. These pies 
can be made from cold beefsteak left the day before, but 
are not quite as good. 





ScALLoPeD Oysters.—Eight square soda-crackers rolled 
fine, seven ounces of butter, one quart of oysters; drain 
the oysters; put the crackers and oysters in alternate 
layers ; divide the butter equally, putting it on the oys- 
ters at each layer, with a dust of pepper; be careful not 
to salt too much, leaving the bottom and top layer crack- 
ers. A moment before baking add a coffee cup of the 
liquor from the oysters; bake a light brown. 


Bortep Onrons.—Take the outside skin from white 
onions as uniform in size as possible, lay them in cold 
salt and water one hour, boil them in milk and water 
until thoroughly tender; lay them in a deep dish, and 
pour over them melted butter. 


PickepD-vP CopFis#.—This is an old-fashioned dish and 
name, but none the less to be admired on that account, 
being, with most persons, when properly prepared, a 
great favorite. Pick up the fish in small particles, sepa- 
rating the fibres as near as possible, the finer the better. 
Freshen by leaving it in water one hour; pour off the 
wafer, and fill up with fresh ; bring it to a seald, pour it 
off, and put on the fish just enough water to cover it ; add, 
to a quart of the soaked fish, a bit of butter the size of half 
an egg, a very little flour, and a dust of pepper. Beat up 
two eggs, and after taking off the fish, thicken it by stir- 
ring in the egg. Some let it boil after the egg is added, 
but if this is done, the egg will be curdled. Another way 
is to boil eggs, chop and mix them in the gravy. 


Oxra on GumBo Sovp.—Boil a chicken and a slice of 
ham in sufficient water to make a tureen of soup. When 
the fowl is thoroughly done, take it with the ham from 
the broth. Flavor the soup with onions, pepper, salt, and 
sweet herbs; make a paste with eggs and flour, roll it as 
thin as wafers, dry a little, then roll it as tightly as pos- 
sible, and slice in thin shreds; put in the soup a teacupfal 
of this, a teacupfal of chopped okra, and a pint of oysters. 


Frese Pork Pot-P1s.—Boil a spare-rib, after removing 
all the fat, and cracking the bones, until tender; remove 
the scum as it rises, and when tender, season with salt 
aud pepper; half an hour before time for serving the 
dinner, thicken the gravy with a little four, have ready 
another kettle into which remove all the bones and most 
of the gravy, leaving only sufficient to cover the pot half 
an inch above the rim that rests on the stove; pat in the 
crust; cover tight, and boil steadily twenty-five minutes. 
To prepare the crust, work into light dough a small bit of 
butter, roll it out thin, cut it in small square cakes, and 
lay them on the moulding-board until very light ; if made 
with brewers’ yeast, the butter should be melted in the 
wetting of the crust, and rolled out before rising, as tLe 
first effervescence of brewers’ yeast is the strongest ; work 
the duugh weli before making up the cakes. 





Browwep Paxssip.—After they are boiled tender, let 
them become perfectly cold; slice thin lengthwise, and 
broil until nicely browned ; spread them with butter, and 
season with pepper and salt. To be served with roast, 
broiled, or fried meats. 


Parsnip CuTLet.—Slice boiled parsuips lengthwise, and 
brown them in lard, after rubbing them with pepper and 
salt. When browned on both sides, dip one side in batter 
made of egg and flour; let them only brown, not burn ; 
then dip the other side, and brown in the same manner ; 
spread over them a little butter, or not, as desired. Serve 
with roasts, etc. 

To Bor Car's Heap.—Split the head in two parts, and 
remove the brains, wash the brains in three waters, and 
lay them for an hour in cold salted water. Wash the 
head clean, and soak it in tepid water, until the blood is 
well drawn out. Put it in cold water; when it boils re- 
move the scum, and simmer gently, until a straw can be 
run through it. A head with the skin will take three 
hours, if large, and without the skin two. Scald the 
brains, by pouring over them boiling water, take them 
out and remove the skin or film, put them in plenty of 
cold water, and simmer gently fifteen minutes. Chop 
them slightly, stew them in sweet butter; add a teaspoon 
half full of lemon-juice, or not, as desired, and a little 
salt; when done, skin the tongue, lay it in the centre of 
the dish, and the brains round it. Send the head to the 
table very hot, with drawn butter poured over it, and 
more in the tureen. 

Savsaces.—The proper seasoning is salt, pepper, sage, 
summer-savory, or thyme; they should be one-third fat, 
the remainder lean, finely chopped, and the seasonings 
well mixed, and proportioned so that one herb may not 
predominate overthe others. Ifskins are used, they cannot 
be prepared with too much care; but they are about as 
well made into cakes; spread the cakes on a clean white- 
wood board, and keep them in a dry cool place ; fry them 
long and gently. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


A Luxcneron Cake.—One pound of flour, four ounces of 
butter, six ounces of moist sugar, quarter of a pound of 
currants, quarter of a pound of stoned raisins, spices and 
candied peel to the taste; a teaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda mixed in half a pint of cold milk; all to be mixed 
together and beaten into a paste, then put into the oven 
without being set to rise; it will take an hour and a half 
to bake. 


Go.pey Puppine.—Quarter of a pound of bread-crums, 
quarter of a pound of suet, quarter of a pound of marma- 
lade, quarter of a pound of sugar, four eggs. Put che 
bread-crams into a basin; mix with them the suet, which 
should be finely minced, the marmalade, and the sugar; 
stir all these ingredients well together, beat the eggs to a 
froth, moisten the pudding with these, and when mixed 
put it into a mould or buttered basin; tie down with a 
foured cloth, and boil for two hours. When turned out, 
strew a little fine-sifted sugar over the top, and serve. 
The mould may be ornamented with stoned raisins, ar- 
ranged in any fanciful pattern, before the mixture is 
poured in, which would add very much to the appearance 
of the pudding. Fora plainer pudding, double the quan- 
tities of the bread-crums; and if the eggs do not moisten 
sufficiently, use a little milk. 


Dorcn Fivmmerr.—Put one ounce of isinglass or gela- 
tine into a jug, pour upon it a full pint of boiling water, 
aud let it stand for half an hour, or until it is dissolved ; 
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then put it into a saucepan, adding the peel of one lemon 
and the well-beaten yelks of three eggs, half a pint of 
sherry, and loaf sugar to taste. Let it simmer or just boil 
up together; when this is done, put it into a cool place 
until itis lukewarm, when add the juice of one lemon. 

tun it through a jelly-bag into moulds. Thisis a simple 
but an excellent sweet. 


Seep Cakg.—Beat one pound of fresh butter to cream, 
add one pound of loaf sugar, and beat both together until 
they become white, then add two eggs, beat for some 
time, add two more, and so on until you have added 
twelve. Have one and three-quarters of a pound of flour 
sifted, mix among it half a pound of orange-peel and one 
pound of citron-peel cut small, half a pound of sweet 
almonds, blanched and cut small, then mix all together, 
but stir as little as possible. Have a mould prepared, put 
the cake in, smooth with a knife and scatter a few cara- 
ways at the top. Bake two hours and a half in a mode- 
rate oven. 


Lamon Kica.—Wash some rice thoroughly in cold water, 
hoil it in as much milk as it will absorb, sweeten it to 
taste, and put it intoa mould. Peel a lemon, cut the peel 
into shreds three-quarters of an inch in length, put them 
into a little water. Boil it up, and throw the water away ; 
after which put a teacupful of fresh water upon them. 
Squeeze and strain the juice of a lemon, and put it, with 
some white sugar, upon the shreds, and let it stew gently 
for two hours. When cold it must be a thick syrup. 
Turn out the rice in a dish, and pour the syrup over it, 
taking care that the shreds are spread equally over the 
rice. The rice will be much firmer if cooked over night. 


Batu Bouns.—Take one pound and a half of fine flour, 
three-quarters of a pound of powdered and sifted loaf 
sugar, one pound of butter, three yelks and two whites of 
fresh eggs; grate the rind of a lemon; add the juice, and 
mix all the ingredients well together, and make them 
into small round cakes; put a few well washed cur- 
rants into the middle of each bun, and wash them over 
with egg, loaf sugar, and some comfits. Bake them ina 
moderate oven. 


Cotp Puppine.—Four eggs, one pint of milk, sngar to 
taste, a little grated lemon-rind, two eunces of raisins, 
four tablespoonfuls of marmalade, a few slices of sponge- 
cake. Sweeten the milk with lump sugar, add a little 
grated lemon-rind, and stir to this the eggs, which should 
be well whisked ; line a buttered mould with the raisins, 
stoned and cut in half; spread the slices of cake with the 
marmalade, and place them in the mould; then pour in 
the custard, tie the pudding down with paper and a cloth, 
turn it out, and serve. 


Brscuits.—Put half a pound of butter into a basin and 
tarn it about well with a spoon. Whisk six eggs well, 
add half a pound of powdered sugar, whisk another ten 
minutes, and then mix with the butter, after which stir 
tn six ounces of currants, and an equal quantity of dmed 
flour. After mixing these all well together, drop the 
mixture on paper, each about the size of a shilling, and 
bake in a quick oven, taking the biscuits off the paper 
while hot. 


INVALID COOKERY. 
A FEW RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN COOKING FOR INVALIDS. 
1. Lerall the kitchen utensils uzed in the preparation of 
invalids’ cookery be delicately and scrupulously clean ; 
if this is not the case, a disagreeable flavor will be im- 
parted to the preparation, which favor may disgust, and 
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prevent the patient from partaking of the refreshment 
when brought to him or her. 

2. For invalids, never make a large quantity of one 
thing, as they seldom require much at a time, and it is 
desirable that variety be provided for them. 

3. Always have something in readiness ; a little beef- 
tea, nicely made and nicely skimmed, a few spoonfuls of 
jelly, ete. ete., that it may be administered as soon almost 
as the invalid wishes for it. If obliged to wait a long 
time, the patient loses the desire to eat, and often turns 
against the food wheu brought to him or her. 

4. In sending dishes or preparations up to invalids, let 
everything look as tempting as possible. Have a clean 
tray-cloth laid smoothly over the tray; let the spoons, 
tumblers, cups and saucers, ete., be very clean and bright. 
Gruel served in a tumbler is more appetizing than when 
served in a basin or cup and sagger. 

5. As milk is an important article of food for the sick, 
in warm weather let it be kept on ice, to prevent its turn- 
ing sour. Many other delicacies may also be preserved 
good in the same manner for some little time. 

6. If the patient be allowed to eat vegetables, never 
send them up undercooked, or half raw; and let a small 
quantity only be temptingly arranged on a dish. This 
rule will apply to every preparation, as an invalid is 
much more likely to enjoy his food if small delicate pieces 
are served to him. 

7. Never leave food about a sick-room ; if the patient 
cannot eat it when brought to him, take it away, and 
bring it to him in an hour or two's time. Miss Nightin- 
gale says, “To leave the patient's untasted food by his 
side, from meal to meal, in hopes that he will eat it in 
the interval, is simply to prevent him from taking any 
food at all.’’ She says, “‘I have known patients literally 
incapacitated from taking one article of food after another 
by this piece of ignorance. Let the food come at the right 
time, and be taken away, eaten or u~eaten, at the right 
time, but never let a patient have ‘something always 
standing’ by him, if you don’t wish to disgust him of 
everything.” 

8. Never serve beef-tea or broth with the smallest par- 
ticle of fat or grease on the surface. It is better, after 
making either of these, to allow then to get perfectly cold, 
when ali the fat may be easily removed ; then warm up 
as much as may be required. Two or three pieces of clean 
whity-brown paper laid on the broth will absorb any 
greasy particles that may be floating at the top, as te 
grease will cling to the paper. 

9. Roast mutton, chickens, rabbits, calves’ feet or head, 
game, fish (simply dressed), and simple puddings, are all 
light food, aad easily digested. Of course, these things 
are only partaken of, supposing the patient is recovering. 

10. A mutton chop, nicely cut, trimmed, and broiled to 
a turn, is a dish to be recommended for invalids; but it 
must not be served with all the fat at the end, nor must it 
be too thickly cut. Let it be cooked over a fire free from 
smoke, and sent up with the gravy in it, between two 
very hot plates. Nothing is more disagreeable to an in- 
valid than smoked food. 

11. In making toast and water, never blacken the bread, 
but toast it only a nice brown. Never leave toast and 
water to make until the moment it is required, as it can- 
not then be properly prepared—at least, the patient will 
be obliged to drink it warm, which is anything but agree- 
able. 

12. In boiling eggs for invalids, let the white be just set ; 
if boiled hard, they will be likely to disagree with the 
patient. 
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13. You cannot be too careful as to quality in sick diet. 
A nurse should never put before a patient milk that is 
sour, meat or soup that is turned, an egg that is bad, or 
vegetables underdone. It is here that the clever nurse 
appears—she will not bring in the peccant article; but, 
not to disappoint the patient, she will whip up something 
else in a few minutes. Remember, that sick cookery 
. Should half do the work of your poor patient’s weak di- 
gestion. 

14. Take care not to spill into your patient's saucer ; in 
other words, take care that the outside bottom rim of his 
cup shall be quite dry and clean. If, every time he lifts 
his cup to his lips, he has to carry the saucer with it, or 
else to drop the liquid upon and to soil his sheet, or bed- 
gown, or pillow, or, if he is sitting up, his dress, you 
have no idea what a difference this minute want of care 
on your part makes to his comfort, and even to his wil- 
lingness for food. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


Dear Gopry: Seeing your notice in the Boor requesting 
a sure remedy for exterminating black roaches, I give 
you one which was used by my wife with ultimate suc- 
cess ; it was simply this: Take a few cucumber rinds and 
place them in the room where they usually congregate. 
If our friend, the subscriber, will only try it, I guarantee 
that he (or she) will not be troubled with these pests very 
long. G. M. H. 


Dear Gopgey: With a few other good receipts, I send 
you a most excellent one for homemade yeast and bread, 
which may be of service to some inexperienced young 
housekeeper among your readers. 


Yeast.—Boil and mash ten potatoes of nearly equal 
size. Pour on them one quart of boiling water, and stir 
in one coffee-cup of good sugar. After standing a few 
minutes add another quart of hot water, less one gill. 
When lukewarm, add one pint of yeast and set it in a 
moderately warm place to rise. When it gets light, set 
it down cellar for fature use. 


Breap.—Set your sponge over night with one-half pint 
of lukewarm water, one teacupful of yeast, and one pint 
of flour (measure before sifting). In the morning warm 
half a cup of milk (or water with a little butter in it), and 
stir into the sponge with one tablespoonful of lime-water, 
and one and one-half pint of flour. Knead into two loaves 
and put themin your pans to rise, they will bake in about 
half an hour. 


To Brom Caicken wirHovut Burying TaEM.—Remove 
occasionally from the fireand baste with a gravy prepared 
as follows: Simmer together one-half cup of vinegar, a 
piece of butter the size of an egg, and salt and pepper to 
the taste. Keep it hot to use. 


CHOCOLATE CARAMELS.—One cup of molasses, two cups 
of brown sugar; boil a few minutes and add one cup of 
milk and one and a half eup of chocolate beaten together, 
one large tablespoonful of vanilla and a small piece of 
butter. 

Orris Poppine.—Boil one quart of milk and add five 
tablespoonfuls of flour, a little salt, seven eggs (reserving 
the whites of three for the sauce), and one-half a cup of 
sugar. Bake about half an hour. 

Sauce for the above.—W hites of three eggs beaten with 
one and a half cup of powdered sugar and a glass of wine. 
If persons are averse to using wine to flavor the sauce for 
puddings, they will find that any well-flavored jelly or 
preserve is a great addition to the sauce for plain pud- 
dings. 
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Cracker Pre.—Seven soda crackers soaked in cold 
water, three pints of milk, one whole egg and yelks of 
three, two or three lemons, peel grated, and juice; sweeten 
to the taste before adding the lemons. Beat the whites of 
three eggs with powdered sugar for the frosting, to be 
spread on and browned after the pies are baked. 

Mock Mixce Piz.—Four Boston crackers rolled, two- 
thirds of a cup of cold water, one cup of molasses, half a 
cup of sugar, half a cup of vinegar, one egg, raisins and 
spices as for minte pies. 

The lady who complains of the water tasting badly 
after standing in her ice pitcher, will find that keeping 
the pitcher clean with plenty of hot water and soap, will 
entirely obviate that, unless she lives where the water 
is itself bad. A. 8. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To Rexyew Brack Tissve Vetis.—Dip them in thin glue 
water ; shake them gently until nearly dry; spread black 
silk or cambric on the ironing blanket, and press with a 
moderate iron. 

Larp.—Leaf lard is the nicest for all cooking purposes ; 
skin all the fat that is to be tried into lard, and commence 
by frying gently a little leaf lard, or your fat will scorch ; 
let it cook slowly, and dip off the fat as fast as it is lique- 
fied, and strain it through a cloth; when all is strained 
that can be dipped off, squeeze the remainder by itself 
in the cloth. If the lard is to be used for cooking, salt it 
a trifle when first put on; but if for burning ie lard lamps, 
salt would be injurious. If the fat is not skinned before 
trying, the gluten in the skin will make the jard impure 
and frothy. Save the scraps and skins for soap grease. 

To CieansE InarpE or Teapots.—Pour into them strong 
lye, but do not spill any on the outside, as it will discolor 
them ; tea steepers, and coffee-pots also, may be cleansed 
with a weaker lye, or be filled with ashes and water, and 
boiled out. 

VEAL, to be fine, should be white, though dark-colored 
veal is often good. It is said butchers bleed calves to 
make the flesh white. If the fat enveloping the kidney 
be firm and white, the meat will in all probability be 
good. Overgrown calves are not considered as delicate 
for veal as small fat ones. Veal will keep but a short 
time, and to be healthy must be used fresh. When decay 
commences, the fat softens and the meat presents a spotted 
appearance, losing its solidity of grain, and the dent re- 
mains when pressed with the finger. 

To Breach Watre SiKs oR FLaNNeEL.—Wash the arti- 
cles clean, rinse in suds, and smoke with brimstone while 
wet; the silk must be brushed or washed with a sponge ; 
if rubbed, it will never press smoothly ; expose the goods 
to the air, and the odor will soon pass off. 

LAVENDER Scent BaG.—Take of lavender flowers free 
from stalk half a pound; dried thyme and mint of each 
half an ounce; ground cloves and caraways of each a 
quarter of an ounce ; common salt, dried, one ounce ; mix 
the whole well together, and put the product into silk or 
cambric bags. In this way it will perfume the drawers 
and iinen very nicely. 

Povttry.—It is important in choosing poultry to ascer- 
tain, if possible, its age. A young fowi has smooth legs 
and combs. When old they are rough, and have long 
hairs on the breast. They should be plump breasted, 
with fat backs, and have white or light yellow :egs. 


To cure blistered feet from long walking, rub the feet, 
at going to bed, with spirits mixed with tallow. 








Evitors’ Gable, 


DIAMONDS OF THOUGHT. 


From a popular English work* lately republished in 
this city, we select a few “Thoughts” which have the 
diamond brightness of truth and also the diamond quality 
of hardness that can cut through all shining shams. We 
do not indorse all the ideas of the authoress as set forth in 
the volume, but there is sterling value in much of her 
philosophy. 

English home life has some material differences from 
our American style of expectations and modes of living. 
One great difference arises from the immense numbers of 
single women in England who can “never expect to 
marry,’’ because of the large excess of feminine popula- 
tion. 

In our country, where there are, taking the whole Re- 
public into account, more men than women, all American 
girls may have the chance of marriage in their power; 
and therefore the wisdom that purifies and improves wed- 
ded life and makes home the place of love, peace, and 
beauty, is more needed than counsel about “ Handicrafts” 
for the working woman, or ‘‘professions’’ for single 
ladies. Still there are pure diamonds of ‘“‘Thoughts”’ in 
the volume; a few of them we have selected as worthy 
of being laid up in the memory and treasured in the 
heart of all womanhood. 


SOMETHING TO DO, 


“My young lady friends, of from seventeen upwards, 
your time and the use of it is as essential to you as to any 
father or brother of youall. You are accountable for it 
just as much as he is. If you waste it, you waste not only 
your substance but your very souls—not that which is 
your own, but your Maker's, 

“Young ladies, ‘tis worth a grave thought—what, if 
called away at eighteen, twenty, or thirty, the most of 
you would leave behind you when you die? Much em- 
broidery, doubtless; various pleasant, kindly, illegible 
letters ; a moderate store of good deeds; and a cartload of 
good intentions. Nothing else—save your name on a 
tombstone, or lingering for a few more years in family or 
friendly memory. ‘Poor dear! what a nice lively girl 
she was!’ For any benefit accruing through you to your 
generation, you might as well never have lived at all.’ 


THE HOUSE MOTHER. 


**The house mother ! where could she find a nobler title, 
@ more sacred charge? All these souls, given into her 
hand to be cared for, both in great things and small—if 
anything can be called small on which rests the comfort 
of a family, and that to a degree which can never be too 
much appreciated. For instance, good temper is with 
many pevple dependent upon good health; good health 
upon good digestion; good digestion upon wholesome, 
well-prepared food, eaten in peace and pleasantness. IIl- 
cooked, untidy meals are as great a cause of bad temper 
as many a moral wrong; and a person of sensitive phy- 
sique may be nursed into settled hypochondria by living 
in close rooms where the sweet, fresh air and poten Bae are 
determinedly shut out, and the foul air as determinedly 
shut in. hile these nervous, irritable temperaments, 
which either from the slow deterioration of our race, or 
our modern error of cultivating the mind at the expense 
of the body, are getting so common nowadays, are often 
driven almost into madness by the unobservance of those 
ordinary sanitary rules, ignorance or neglect of which, 
bad enough in anybody, is in the mistress of a family 
scarcely less than a crime. 

“A girl marries early, thinking only how pleasant it is 
to have a house of one’s own, and never once how diffi- 
cult it is to manage it: perhaps she makes a pride, and 
her husband a joke, of her charming ignorance of common 
things, 2 la David and Dora Copperfield, pretty enough 
while it lasts. * * * Poor, dear women! we may pity 
and pardon, acknowledging their many gentle and estim- 





* “A Woman's Thoughts about Women.”’ See Literary 
Notices, page 446, 





able qualities; but all the passive sweetness in the world 
will not make up for active goodness; and there is many 
a ‘most amiable woman’ who, whatever she might have 
been in an inferior position, when unhappily she is mis- 
tress of a family, by her over-kindness, lazy laxity, and 
general laissez-faire, does as much harm as the greatest 
shrew that ever embittered the peace of a household.” 


GOSSIP. 


“Of all forms of gossip—I speak of mere gossip, as dis- 
tinguished from the carrion-crow, and dunghill-fly system 
of scandal mongering—this tattle about love affairs is the 
most general, the most odious, and the most dangerous. 

“Every one of us must have known within her own 
experience many an instance of dawning loves checked, 
unhappy loves made cruelly public, happy loves embit- 
tered, warm, honest loves turned cold by this horrible 
system of gossiping about young or unmarried people; 
‘evening’ to one another folk who have not the slightest 
mutual inclination, or if they had, such an idea put into 
their heads would effectually smother it; setting down 
every harmless free-liking as a ‘case’ or a ‘flirtation,’ and 
if anything ‘serious’ does turn up, pouncing on it, hunt- 
ing it down, and never letting it go until dismembered 
and ground tothe bone. Should it ever come to a mar- 
riage—and the wonder is, considering these things, that 
any love affair ever does come to that climax at all, or 
that any honest-hearted, delicate-minded young people 
ever have the courage to induige the world by an open 
attachment or engagement—heavens and earth! how it is 
talked about! How one learns every single item of what 
‘he’ said, and ‘she’ said, and what all the relations said, 
and how it came about, and how it never would have 
come about at all but for so-and-so, and what they have 
to live upon, and how capable and incapable they are of 
living upon it, and how much better both parties would 
have done if they had only each left the choosing of the 
other to about four-and-twenty anxious friends, all of 
which were quite certain the aftianced pair never would 
suit one another, but would have exactly suited somebody 
else, etc. etc., ad libitum and ad infinitum.”’ 


CONTENTMENT. 


‘ Another source of contentment, which in youth's fierce 
self-dependence it would be vain to look for, is the recog- 
nition of one’s own comparative unimportance and help- 
lessness in the scale of life. We begin by thinking we 
can do everything, and that everything rests with us to 
do; the merest trifle frets and disturbs us; the restless 
heart wearies itself with anxieties over its own future, 
and the tender one over the futures of those dear to it. 
Many a young face do I see wearing the indescribable 
Martha look—‘troubled about many things’—whom I 
would fain remind of the anecdote of the ambassador in 
China. To him, tossing sleepless on his bed, his old 
servant said :— 

“**Sir, may I put to you, and will you answer, three 
questions? First, did not the Almighty govern this world 
very well before you came into it?’ 

*** Of course.’ 

‘«* And will he not also do the same when you are gone 
out of it?’ 

“*T know that.’ 

“¢Then do you not think, sir, that He is able to govern 
it while you are in it?’ 

“The ambassador smiled assent, turned round, and 
slept calmly. 

“Alas! itis the slowest and most painful lesson that 
Faith has to learn—to do steadfastly and patiently all 
that lies to her hand; and there leave it, believing that 
the Almighty is able to govern his own world !”’ 


GROWING OLD. 


“A finished life—a life that has made the best of all the 
materials granted to it, and through which, be its web 
dark or bright, its pattern, clear or clouded, can now be 
traced plainly the hand of the great Designer; surely 
this is worth living for! And though at its end it may 
be somewhat lonely ; though aservant’s and nota daugh- 
ter’s arm may guide the faltering step; though most 
likely it will be strangers only who come about the dying 
bed, close the eves that no husband has ever kissed, and 
draw the shroud kindly over the poor withered breast 
where no child's head had ever lain; still, such a life is 
not to be pitied, for it is a completed one. It has fulfilled 
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its appointed course, and returns to the Giver of all breath, 
pure as he gave it. Nor will He forget it when He couat- 
eth up his jewels. 

**On earth, too, foras much and as long as the happy 
dead, to whom all things have been made equal, need re- 
membering, euch a life will not have been lived in vain. 


*** Only the memory of the jast 
Smells sweet, and blossoms in the dust.’”’ 


AMERICAN NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. 


Tuis Annual Festival is near at hand. The very idea 
brightens gloomy November with the sunshine of house- 
hold joys that makes the month like spring-time to all 
young hearts. Even sober-minded elderly folks catch 
glimpses of their own childhood’s happiness through the 
vista of past Thanksgivings, which make life more sweet, 
and their own souls more thankful for the good gifts God’s 
love has bestowed on our favored land. 

Six millions of households gathered together on the last 
Thursday in November and uniting as one Great Family 
Republic, whose States and Territories are all enjoying 
this AMERICAN FrsTIvAL oF THANKsarvine-Day; is not 
this a spectacle to move the Old World with admiration 
and respect for the domestic, social, and religious charac- 
teristics of the American nation, as well as to impress the 
idea of an invincible moral power in our political institu- 
tions? 

No wonder that Americans abroad, wherever they may 
be found, are glad and proud to keep this National Thanks- 
giving-Day. For years past it has thus been celebrated— 
the last Thursday in November—in many cities of Europe 
and Asia, and on board of our American fleets at sea and 
in harbor. Our missionaries in Turkey, India, and China 
have kept the day; and wherever the tidings of appoint- 
ment can reach, there this festival will be held, as 
the best exponent which American residents in foreign 
lands can give the native population of the prosperity 
and happiness of the American people. 

As yet we have been slow to use the great advantages 
for art and literature which such an established national 
festival furnishes for the pencil and pen of American 
genius. A popular writer truly remarks :— 

“There is something about the great central idea of our 
Thanksgiving—the bringing together of scattered families, 
and the tender recollection and renewal of old ties—which 
has no less poetry, and romance, and pathos, and thorough 
geniality, than the Yule log, and the mistletoe of Christ- 
mas. Every reader who knows what Thanksgiving is, 
and has spent one at home after a few years’ absence, can 
bear witness to the beautifal, romantic, touching inci- 
dents and associations of that hallowed family time. 
Sooner or later these lovable aspects of our Thanksgiv- 
ing-day will give birth to original species of American 
poetry, essay, and story-telling.”’ 

But when there is a positive certainty that the last 
Thursday in November will be, by Presidential appoint- 
ment, fixed as the day for the Nation, and each State in- 
vited to bid its own citizens to join the Festival, then the 
beaatifal flowers and rich fruitage from this perennial root 
of love, peace, and union, will burst forth and ripen inthe 
joyous pleasure of children, the happy reunion of families, 
the tender sympathy that gives good gifts to the poor and 
suffering, and the Christian charity that provides, on that 
day, a feast of fat things for all who need, whether in the 
poor-house, the prison, or the penitentiary. 

Shall 1866 be the glorious year that establishes the cus- 
tom forever, by the union now of every State and Terri- 
tory on the 29th of November in this American National 
Thanksgiving? : 

Nors.—On the last Thursday in November, 1859, the 


following States united in holding their Thanksgiving by 
proclamations from their respective Governors, thus, by 





the will of the people, sanctioning the establishing of this 
National and Domestic Festival as an American institu- 
tion: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana 
Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas 
(then a Territory), California, Nebraska Territory, District 
of Columbia. 

Since the year 1859, the last Thursday in November has 
been known over the world as the ‘‘ American Thanks- 

ving Day.” It has been observed by Americans in 

urope, Asia, and Africa; by our fleets in the Mediterra- 
nean, African, and Brazilian waters; our foreign mission- 
aries have expressed their approval ; it has been observed 
by the American plenipotentiary in London and Paris, Ber- 
lin, Berne, and Japan. Thus, from our Western World to 
the isles of the rising sun a new chord of sympathy has 
been awakened, and the sentiment that makes Christian 
brotherhood a source of joy and hope has been strength- 
ened. 

The opportunity is now presented for a cordial and 
universal enjoyment of this festival in the United States. 
And when our Christian temples of worship are crowded 
on Thanksgiving Day, and from every altar goes up the 
sacrifice of faith and love, prayer and praise, to the only 
living and true God, will not the nations of the Old World 
learn and confess that America is a Christian Nation ? 


THE STEP-MOTHER. 


Oh wondrons power! how little understood! 
Intrusted to the mother-love alone, 

To fashion genius, form the soul for good, 
Inspire a West, or train a Washington! 

Anp this mother-love, may it not be really felt, and truly 
manifested by the step-mother, who takes the little mo- 
therless child of her husband to her heart as her own child, 
and faithfully fulfils her marriage vows? We believe it 
can; that it has been often found true what the author of 
“Home Life’* says in his beautiful dedication of this 
book to his step-mother:— 

‘‘To the memory of her who bad faith in the boy, who 
counselled and comforted the man, who was given me 
that I might know Home in its daily beauty; whom 
alone I saw and loved as My Mother.”’ 

Mr. Ware, in his very interesting work (see Literary 
Notices, page 447), has some righteous remarks on this 
prejudice against step-mothers, that should be carefully 
studied. We will give our readers the privilege of such 
extracts as we have room for; but we counsel all who 
can to get the volume. It is a mine of golden truths 
about Home. 

But a few more words about step-mothers. Was it not 
a false and cruel prejudice that of suspecting every old 
woman who was poor and ugly of being a witch? Yet 
that prejudice was believed in and acted on, and brought 
thousands of innocent sufferors to a violent death. Yet 
the prejudice against step-mothers may be even more 
cruel; it brings the death of love, hope, and faith into the 
Home. From our own observation, we think Mr. Ware 
is right in his opinion of step-mothers, that, as a class, 
they are amongst women deserving of the highest praise; 
he says :— 

‘*Let me here say one earnest and solemn word of that 
class of mothers created by the Providence of God, called 
in our general intercourse step-mothers. I will speak out 
the word that is in me, though I give a chapter in my 
own experience, which only a sense of duty would lead 
me to unveil. I never knew my mother—the young, and 
beautifnl, and boly, and so early called—and the home 
and the influences of early childhood are to me a blank. 
Away at school, word came that I was to have a home, 
and my young heart yearned to be with him to whom I 
was gery up a stranger; but very demons in human 
shape, with fou! lies and fears filled my young heart, and 
I swore never to give the name of mother to her who came 
to take my mother’s place. 


* Rey. John F. W. Ware. 
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“When she came I ran away and hid myself. I was 
found, but would not yield; aud yet—I cannot tell how, 
I never knew; no words were uttered—in a half hour I 
Was in that mother’s lap, and had said the endearing 
word, and then and there beyan an influence to which 
mainly I owe all that lam or shall be. And I say here 
and now, that the falsest thing in the world of falsehoods 
is the common belief in the tyranny of step-mothers. To 
this most delicate and difficult position many a woman 
proves herself nobly true, her Jarge and loving heart 
making up by prayer and struggle for that which natare 
has denied her. How many homes are blessed, how many 
children led through the world and fitted for Heaven by 
those who, bearing the name of mother-in-law, have 
proved themselves mothers in love ! 

“T have said this word because I have longed to say it 
and more; to cast in my straw against a tide which sets 
strong, covertly if not openly, against a second home, I 
send this little volume to the world, in reverent memory 
of her who came to a broken Home, and made it one 
again, and blessed it—who was, as my father said:— 


**The idol of her happy home, 
Whose grateful inmates kneel and pray 
That Heaven would bless for years to come, 
Long years of bright, rejoicing life, 
This honored mother, friend, and wife,” 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 


Tus celebrated scholar and divine seems to have had 
very little romance, or what ladies call sentiment or ten- 
derness, in his character. Here are his ideas of friend- 
ship:— 


“1. He who sees not his friend’s faults, loves not him 
but a phantom. 

‘*2. Doubtless it is a violation of charity to imagine and 
invent faults where they do not exist’’ [it would seem so], 
“or to exaggerate them, or to dwell upon them unneves- 
sarily; but charity does not call upon me to sap the foun- 
datious of morality by underrating what is wrong, but to 
forgive the offender as I hope to be forgiven myself, and 
if neither had done wrong neither of us would need for- 
giveness. The error I am speaking of is a dangerous one, 
because what is vindicated in another, we shall not be 
very likely to condemn in ourselves.”’ 


CHIVALRY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


In our last Editors’ Table the “‘ Husband and Wife,”’ as 
illustrated in the example of Mr. and Mrs. Baker, is fully 
sustained by the opinions of the best English writers. 
The theme is of great import to women and to Chris- 
tianity ; so we will give the authority of the Edinburgh 
Review as to the wonderful triumph of this “pair of 
travellers."’ (See page 353.) 


“ One trait remains, and it is the most singular incident 
in this remarkable narrative, which gives to the journey 
of Mr. Baker an unparalleled interest. Through regions 
where no white woman had ever been seen, through these 
tribes where woman is degraded by the grossest sensu- 
ality to be something below the beast of burden and the 
household drudge, he was accompanied by his wife. This 
lady, born of a good Hungarian family, and married at 
an early age to the companion of her adventurous life, 
possessing, as we infer from her portrait, uncommon per- 
sonal attractions, and still in the bloom of youth, not 
anly shared with her husband all the perils of this expe- 
ditiun, but by her quiet imperturbable courage, her tact 
and activity, contributed most powerfally to its success. 
On more than one occasion she said or did the thing that 
conquered the difficulty. And above all, the presence, in 
the midst of whole races to whom the idea of marriage in 
our sense of the term isggnknown, of the one Wife of the 
white man, so ennobled™this pair of travellers, and dis- 
tinguished it so effectually from the marauding columns 
of ivory traders and man stealers, that even the savages 
of the White Nile acknowledged her influence. 

“To sum up in one word the cause of the interest with 
which this book will be read throughout the world, it 
consists in the cHtvaLRy which pervades it. The breeze 
which bore the crew of the ‘ Argo’ to the shores of Colchis, 
the spirit of the Crusaders to Palestine, the passionate 
desire to face and surmount unknown dangers, and the 
proud sense of marching in purity and honor across a 
world of abject beings, to whom the very sight of civil- 
ized man was a revelatioun—pervade these yolumes.”’ 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 


Vassar Cottuce.—In our August number we gave a 
notice of this great institution, and a synopsis of the 
** Annual Cireular:’’ in September we announced the im- 
portant chaage of name voted by the Trustees. This 
change has not yet been sanctioned by the New York 
Legislature, and cannot be till the next session, which 
commences next January, We name these particulars, to 
account for our delay in giving a description of this won- 
derful College, and its perfected arrangements for the 
improvement and enjoyment of its residents, We hope 
to furnish a sketch early in the next volume, which will 
satisfy the many inquiries made by our friends. In the 
mean time, if any person wants a **Circular’’ of this Col- 
lege, it can be obtained by writing to the Secretary, Cyrus 
Swan, Esy., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The editors of the 
Lapy's Buok have ne copies, 


Hiyts aspout CoLors.—The following rules may be of 
some use to the “‘young lady who wants advice about 


choosing her fall and winter costume :’’— 

When two shades of the same color, one being very 
light and the other very dark, are placed beside each 
other, the light shade appears lighter than when it is 
viewed separately, and the dark, proportionately darker. 
A similar change takes place when distant shades of dif- 
ferent colors are used. 

It will be seen from this that a very dark shade of red 
subdues a high-colored complexion by lowering its tone, 
or causing it to appear lighter than it really is; anda 
very dark green has the same effect, with the additional 
advantage of purifying and addiny brilliancy to the natu- 
ral tints by the contrast of color. 

On the same principle neutral tints are unbecoming to 
persons of fair complexion—a light brown or gray pre- 
senting no contrast to the hair or eyes. 

Very dark people may wear extremely light brown, 
gray, or slate olor with impunity ; but those who have 
fair complexions and light brown hair will find pure 
white and tbe light tones of the three primaries more 
becoming ; bearing in mind that Wherever there is agree- 
able contrast there is agreeable harmony. 


Woman's Mission To Woman.—Our Philadelphia branch 
is receiving good encouragement through letters of ap- 
proval and sympathy: and some good gifts also we have 
the pleasure of recording for the last month, 

From Mrs. P. A. Olden, of Princeton, N. J., $50, to 
make her husband, Hon. Charles 8. Olden, Patron of our 


society. 
From Miss J. 8. H., Georgetown, D. C., $5. 


These generous donors have our thanks, 





Ruskin’s Works are published by John Wiley & Son, 
New York. ‘Sesame and Lilies’’ will be found there. 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH, 


Morat Hrorens.—Under this heading, Dr. Hall gives 
some wise counsel that we think deserves to be widely 
circulated, 


“Tt may not seem much to wound another's feelings, 
but who does not know that both men and women have 
been ‘mortified to death,’ literally: have committed 
suicide while laboring under the influence of wounded 
sensibilities. Many a delicate nature has been pained to 
the quick by being passed on the street, without recogni- 
tion from a friend or an acquaintance, especially if supe- 
rior in social pusition. Many a worthy heart has pined 
in oppressive sadness for weary weeks at not having been 
invited to a party given by some associate. One of these 
‘woundings’ may not be much, but repetitions may be 
ruinous. One slight scratch of a pin may be a trifling 
matter, but its repetition in the same spot wil! soon induce 
fearful convulsions; adrop of water on the head from the 
height of a yard or two is not much, but if repeated for a 
time, it is said to induce insanity. There are at all times 
persons pining away into the grave from the influence of 
mental states, as remorse, wounded vanity, mortified 
pride, and misplaced affection. If then the preservation 
of life, and the maintenance and promotion of health are 
duties incumbent on all, as none will deny, then do we 
owe it to ourselves, to our neighbors, friends, and kiu- 
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dred, to do all that is practicable to promote in one an- 
other pleasant, agreeable, and profitable states of mind ; 
and on the other hand to avoid scrupulously and studi- 
ously doing or saying anything which would wrongfully, 
uselessly, or unjustly cause an unpleasant frame of mind 
in another, and thus, in the expressive phrase of Holy 
Scripture, be ‘ void of offence.’ ’’ 


TRUE POLITENESS 


“Is benevolence persovified ; it is the practice of kind- 
ness. There is virtue even in the form of politeness; it 
may be merely mechanical; still, like an air cushion, 
although there is nothing in it, it is very comfortable in 
use. Why not cultivate a pleasant mode of recognition 
for every one we meet on the street, however slight the 
acquaintance? It would many a time lighten the load of 
some sorrowing heart, or cause some new resolve to ‘try 
again,’ when on the very verge of utter hopelessness, by 
the inspiration of the feeling ‘there’s somebody at least 
cares a little for me.’ It elevates the lowly to have their 
superiors greet them courteously; it, unwittingly to 
themselves, begets a resolution to act more worthy of 
such recognition ; to earn it by a better behavior, a more 
tidy dress, a more dignified deportment.”’ 

To ovr CoRRESPONDENTS.—These articles are accepted : 
* Somebody's Darling’’—‘‘ A Rhyme for the Little Ones’’ 
—‘‘ Faithful Forever”—‘ Again”—and “‘A Winter Sun- 
set.”’ 

These articles we must decline: ‘ Winter”—“ Fare- 
well” (have no room at present)—‘‘ Happiness’’—‘“‘ Song”’ 
—‘* A Thought’’—“ Dreaming”’—“ Will Wild”’ (too long: 
we have not time for comments, the poem has been re- 
turned) —“ Second Sight’’—‘ The Advantages of Country 
Life’’ (well written, but we are supplied with such arti- 
cles). “‘W. F. F.’’ will accept our thanks for the beauti- 
ful selection ; but we do not republish poems already in 
print. “The Third Season of the Year’’—“ My Sister’ — 
“The Dangerous Delay”—‘*‘ Woman's Rights’’— “ Mis- 
taken Duties’’—‘‘ My Sommer Trip’’—and “ Gold.” 

We have other articles to be returned, when stamps are 


Witerury Sotices. 


From Hewry C. Lea, Philadelphia :— 

SUPERSTITION AND FORCE. By Henry C. Lea. This 
is one of those volumes of scholarly and exhaustive re- 
search which, common enough in German and French 
literature, have, until within a comparatively recent pe- 
riod, rarely been produced by either English or American 
authors. The subject is elaborated under the four heads 
of “‘The Wager of Law,” “‘ The Wager of Battle,” “The 
Ordeal,” and “Torture.”” With these four phases of “‘su- 
perstition and force’’ for his theme, Mr. Lea has traced in 
an erudite and attractive manner the progress of Christian 
civilization in dispelling the darkness and terror of the 
one form of ignorance, and in softening the barbaric rigor 
of the other. 











From Pererson & Brorusrs, Philadelphia:— 

A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. By Miss 
Malock, author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” ete. This 
book is addressed especially to a large and constantly 
increasing class of English gentlewomen who, either from 
choice or necessity, remain unmarried. It describes their 
wants, and prescribes their duties. But while being in 
tended especially for a class, it contains mauy things of 
general application, which American women, married or 
single, can read with profit, Miss Mulock’s writings are 
always chaste, and of the very highest moral tone. 

JENNY AMBROSE; or, Life in the Eastern States, 





By the author of ‘‘ Lights and Shadows of Factory Life.” 
An American novel of ordinary merit, which will receive 
its fair share of readers. 

From Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA. Parts 107, 108, 109, 
and 110. A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the 
People, on the Basis of the latest editions of the German 
Conversationes Lexicon. With wood engravings and 
maps. Part 108 contains a description of the Steam- 
Engine. Price 25 cents a number. 


From Harper & Broruers, New York, through Lrppry- 
corr & Co., and Pererson & Brotuers, Philadelphia:— 

THE HIDDEN SIN. A Novel. Something original in 
its way is this anonymous production. It is ingeniously 
constructed, and its characters well drawn. The most 
striking among these is Madame Palivez, the head of a 
Greek banking house in London. She is unquestionabiy 
a “strong-minded woman,”’ yet possessing all personal 
feminine graces and attractions. No less marked are the 
outlines of the strict Scotch Presbyterians, Mr. Forbes and 
his daughter. It is a book that will repay perusal. 

INSIDE: A Chronicle of Secession. By George F. Har- 
rington. With illustrations, by Thomas Nack. A book 
written in the very heart of the South, and during the 
height of the rebellion, claiming to present a fair picture 
of the people and the times. 

ENGLISH TRAVELLERS AND ITALIAN BRIGANDS. 
A Narrative of Capture and Captivity. By W. J. C. 
Moens. With a map and several illustrations. A com- 
pleter, more satisfactory view of Italy, its seenery, pea- 
santry, and system of brigandage, can be obtained from 
this book, than from the whole range of newspaper arti- 
cles on Italian politics. It is compiled from the diaries 
of the author and the author’s wife, and is full of lively 
interest. 

From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through Asumeap 
& Evans, Philadeiphia:— 

SHERBROOKE. By H. B. G., author of “* Madge.”’ 
Superior in style, and of the highest moral tone, this 
volume will meet especial favor at the hands of the public. 
It is dedicated to ‘‘The Young Women of our Republic ;"’ 
and, if properly appreciated by them, will teach them 
many a valuable lesson of virtue and usefulness. 

AN INTRODUCTORY LATIN BOOK. By Albert Hark- 
ness, Professor in Brown University ; author of “‘A Latin 
Grammar,” etc. A most excellent elementary work, 
intended as a drill-book on the inflections and principles 
of the Latin langnage, and as an introduction to the 
author’s Grammar, Reader, and Latin composition. The 
student whe masters this work will find himself well 
grounded in the principles of the Latin language. 

THE CONVERSION OF THE NORTHERN NATIONS. 
The Boyle Lectures for the Year 1865. Delivered at the 
Chapel Royal, Whitehall. By Charles Merivale, B. D., 
Reetor of Lawford; author of “ A History of the Romans 
under the Empire.’ The readerhas here a series of lec- 
tures, taking up history at the time of Justin ‘Martyr and 
Clement of Alexandria, and giving a necessarily brief 
review of the progress of the Church in Europe. It is full 
of facts, suggestions, and subjects for thought. The 
closing lecture treats of the superiority of Christianity 
over Paganism as proved by the exalting of woman to a 
spiritual equality with man. 

THE INTERNAL REVENUE LAWS. Compiled by 
Horace Dresser. This book embraces all the acts and 
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emendatory acts concerning the internal revenue, together 
with complete analytical index and tables of taxation and 
exemption. 

From Carieton, New York, through Asamgap & 
Evans, Philadelphia :— 

HELEN COURTENAY’S PROMISE. A Romance. By 
the author of “‘ Vernon Grove.”” A new novel, from the 
pen of Mrs. Caroline H. Glover, of South Carolina, grace- 
fully written, and certain to attract many readers. The 
scene is laid in the sunny south. The hero and heroine 
meet their allotted amount of trouble and difficulty; but 
at last the troubled current of love runs smvoth. 

TAKEN UPON TRUST. A Novel. By the author of 
“ Recommended to Mercy,’’ etc. A poorly written novel, 
which aspires to the righting of great social difficulties, 
but which, in meddling, only succeeds in muddling. 
Still, such books may have their uses; for, though they 
may not convince, they may, at least, set people thinking. 

MOUNT CALVARY, with Meditations in Sacred Places. 
By Matthew Hale Smith, author of ‘‘ Universalism not of 
God,” etc. A most effective book, filled with a deep 
religious fervor. It is descriptive, sentimental, and re- 
ligious, and with a style so charming as to captivate all. 
“Mount Calvary”’ might well be taken as an antidote to 
Rénan. 

From M. Dootapy, New York :— 

TEN YEARS OF A LIFE-TIME. By Mrs. Margaret 
Hosmer, author of “The Morrisons.’’ One of the most 
entertaining novels of the month. Its characters are well 
drawn and full of life, its incidents amusing, and its plot 
full of interest. It isa work that cannot fail to be popular. 


From the American News Company, New York:— 

PHILIP EARNSCLIFFE; or, The Morals of May-Fair. 
A Novel. By Mrs. Edwards, author of ‘‘ Miss Forrester,’’ 
ete. Mrs. Edwards is a clever author, full of wit and 
shrewdness, and her productions are never second rate in 
style. Yet we do not entirely like them» Their tone is 
not as elevating as it should be, and their view of society 
somewhat cynical. 

MR. WINKFIELD. A Novel. An anonymous author, 
with more dash and aplomb than usually falls to the 
share of American writers, has produced an amusing 
romance, full of life, and slightly satirical withal. It 
must be read to be appreciated. 


From the Avurnor, Brooklyn, New York:— 

DAISY SWAIN, The Flower of Shenandoah. By John 
M. Dagnali. Illustrated. This is a tale of the rebellion, 
given in blank verse. 

From M. W. Dopp, New York :— 

ASIATIC CHOLERA: A Treatise on its Origin, Pa- 
thology, Treatment, and Cure. By E. Whitney, M. D., and 
A. B. Whitney, A. M., M. D., late Physician and Surgeon 
to Diseases of Women in the Northwestern Dispensary, 
Visiting Physician, etc. This book is ‘‘the result of in- 
vestigations and the collection of facts and arguments 
from a great variety of sources.” ‘‘The various experi- 
ments instituted for the cure of the disease have been 
earefully investigated,”’ and different modes of practice 
set down from the different schools of medicine. It isa 
work particularly needed at the present time, and will be 
in great demand. 

A LOST LOVE. By Ashford Owen. This novel re 





ceives the highest encomiums from the English press, and 
is, we doubt not, fully deserving of them. 

From Loxrtye, Boston, through G. W. Prrcnsr, Phila- 
delphia :— 

COMFORT FOR SMALL INCOMES. By Mrs. Warren, 
author of ‘‘ How I Managed my House on £200 a Year.”’ 

HOW I MANAGED MY CHILDREN FROM INFANCY 
TO MARRIAGE. By Mrs. Warren, author of ‘‘ Comfort 
for Small Incomes."’ 

Two thoroughly practical books, which should find a 
place in every household library. The young house- 
keeper and young mother will especially value them. 
Their receipts and directions are plain and easily fol- 
lowed, and there are no such things as hints in their 
pages. 

From WILi1AM V. Spencer, Boston :— 

HOME LIFE: What it is, and What it Needs. By John 
F. W. Ware. There is more good strong common sense in 
the 180 pages of this 18mo., than one uqually meets with in 
many a pretentious octavo. There are a few passages and 
ideas in it that we do not accord with in its philosophy ; 
but it is a work of great merit, and should be found in 
every American Home. We have given one sketch (see 
“*Step-mothers,”’ page 444) from its many beautiful pic- 
tures of real life. 


From J. E. Tirtoy & Co., Boston:— 

THE RED SHOES, 

THE DARNING NEEDLE. 

THE UGLY DUCKLING. 

THE OLD HOUSE, 

These are a series of “‘ Fairy Tales’’ for children, writ- 
ten mostly by Hans Anderssen. 

THE TINDER BOX. 

THE WILD SWANS. 

THE NAUGHTY BOY. 

THE GOLOSHES OF FORTUNE. 

This series differs from the other only in being written 
by Herr Anderssen. The stories in the two sets are of 
course not the same. It is not necessary to praise them: 
their author’s reputation as a writer for children is Eu- 
ropean. There are no stories like Anderssen’s, except 
those old nursery romances like Cinderella and Blue 
Beard, that have been popular favorites for three centu- 
ries. These little narratives are written in the clear, 
simple language that their readers will understand ;. their 
appeal to the imagination is direct and strong; and 
they are full of quiet suggestiveness of truth. Sometimes 
they rise even to a wierd, exquisite beauty. “The Ugly 
Duekling,”” “‘The Snow Queen,” “ Faithful John,’’ and 
others are perfect of their kind. These stories are. spe- 
cialiy fit for Christmas presents. That. ready belief and 
strong relish for the marvellous that characterize. chil- 
dren are in danger of being starved to death in this.age of 
work; or at least of being turned into morbid and un- 
natural channels. Books which provide the imagination 
with a healthy stimulus, which in their most: fantastic 
impersonations enlist the feelings on the side of goodness 
and purity, are equally rare and valuable, In the rest of 
the year there is time enough to acquaint a child with the 
realities of life, cold and harsh as they often are. Let us 
keep one season in the year not only for kindly feelings 
and gifts, but for that high imaginative pleasure that is 
nourished by the supernatural : both alike having their 
impulse in that which the Christmas festival commemo- 
rates. 
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REVIEWS, PERIODICALS, PAMPHLETS. 
From the Leonarp Scorr Posiisaine Company, New 


ork :— 

v THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, July, 1866. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW: July, 1866. 

These numbers are a little heavy, but the peculiar ex- 
cellence of Quarterlies, that of giving circulation to tho- 
rough and exhaustive treatises upom important subjects is 
well maintained. The most interesting article in the 
Edinburgh is upon “ Baker’s Exploration of the Albert 
N'Yanza.’’* There is an interesting paper upon ‘‘ Precious 
Stones,” and a review of Barry Cornwall's pleasant and 
touching biography of Charles Lamb. The Quarterly 
also contains an account of Mr. Baker’s expedition. 

BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE: August, 1866. This num- 
ber is exceedingly entertaining. Mr. Trollope and Mr. 
Lever continue their serials, ‘‘ Nina Balatka” and “Sir 
Brook Fossbrooke ;’’ and Cornelius O'Dowd has an article 
upon ‘‘ America as an Ally,’’ whose tone would satisfy the 
most ardent friend of the United States. 

From the Pusiisner, Utica, N. Y.:— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INSANITY: for July, 
1866. This large quarto of 361 pages contains the pro- 
ceedings of “The Association of Medical Superintendents 
of American Institutions for the Insane, at their twentieth 
Annual Meeting.’’ Two Subjects chiefly engrossed their 
attention, viz., “ Intemperance and Insanity,’ and “ Pro- 
vision for the Insane Poor.’’ The last subject should re- 
eeive the caréful attention of American Women. The 
number of women—often poor—who need the benefits of 
these institutions is large, and they need increased pro- 
vision for their malady, often incurable. Read this Jour- 
nal, particularly the eloquent speech of Dr. John P. Gray 
(Superintendent of the State Institution at Utica, N. Y.), 
and you will feel the importance of the efforts now being 
made by him and other philanthropists for the benefit of 
such poor sufferers. 


— Gadey’s Srm-C hair. 


NOVEMBER, 1866. 


“ Ovr of an Engagement,’’ our steel-plate for this month, 
is one of those suggestive subjects which, in the hands of 
a good artist, tells the whole story at one glance. Mr. J. 
Pettie is such an artist,and his exquisite picture is full of 
pathos:and interest. Out of an engagement, the poor vio- 
linist has time for thours.of home practice, to amuse the 
amotherless girls, whose wistful eyes follow the skilful fin- 
gering or-elose to the soft melodies, forgetting for the time 
the want-of'food and comfort, which their father's enforced 
idleness entaile upon them. ‘The details of the scene tell 
their own pathetic story. The-pile of playbills upon the 
floor, the ballet dancer’s picture:mpon the wall, even the 
picturesque grace of his children’s.divess and attitudes, tell 
that :this is a vidliniet for a theatrieaill .ochestra, the little 
girls :probably:filling -positions as.angels, fairies, or gob- 
line, as oecasion requires. The hat mpon the bed, the 
heavy boots and coat, anid:-the weary, desponding face tell 
the tale of the ‘long search for. employment, whiie the 
‘poor, ‘bare.garret, with no-cosey meal.waiting his retatn, 
and the older élilld's-sad,,care;yworn face-speak as surely 
of his failure. And yet, with poverty pressing so heavily 
upon him, widowed, with’ his) Jittlg girls'learning all too 
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early the cares of life, the father can forget for awhile his 
suffering in his art, and draw from his cherished violfn, 
comfort for himself and the young audience who cluster 
so lovingly and pityingly around him. 

Our cvlored Fashion-plate gives six full-length figures, 
arrayed in the latest and most exquisite Parisian styles, 
for evening and walking dresses. 

“ Riding in the Park”’ is the title of our beautiful tinted 
plate. 

“The Mountain Path,’’ our wood-cut, merits the atten- 
tion of our readers, as a picturesque view of rustic life. 
Almost home, the dog has run forward to welcome the 
weary fuel hunters, and escort them to the cottage where 
rest and comfort wait to compensate them for their toil. 

The Paris fashions of the latest dates supply us with 
the ‘‘Nina Paletét,’’ a stylish garment for the present 
season; the “Gilda Paletét,” very unique and novel; 
the “Isabelle Paletét,” and “ Roxelane Paletit,” the 
latter being trimmed in an entirely new fashion; the 
“Peplum Paletéit,”’ a neat and inexpensive, but tasty 
garment; the ‘“‘Eleanora Wrap,’’ a rich and handsome 
addition to a walking dress; a ‘“‘Gored Dress with Pep- 
lum Basque ;’’ an Empire bonnet ; Opera bonnet of black 
tulle, and one of white tulle; a tight fitting velvet pate- 
tit; a ‘ Benoiton Paletét ;’’ a new style for ‘‘ Red Riding 
Hood ;” and a Walking dress for a little girl. 

The Work-table department is well filled with new and 
choice patterns for braiding, a most original needle-book 
design, patterns for the bead fringe worn now so much, 
some new letters for marking, directions ard patterns for 
fancy feathers, so universally in fashion, a watch-pocket, 
a knitted petticoat, and new crochet patterns. 

No Premivms.—We are pleased to find that our system 
of not offering premiums is appreciated. The Pontiac 
Gazette says :— 


“The publisher promises to make the volumes in future 
superior to those of former publications, We had already 
conceded it a perfect gem, but its destiny seems to surpass 
our comprehension. Unlike very many publishers, Mr. 
Godey offers no premiums for clubs, relying wholly upon 
its merits; and to this fact may be attributed his un- 
bounded success ; for were he to offer expensive premiums, 
he must expend that much less on his periodical.”’ 


We add the following from a ladies magazine :— 


“We do not offer premiams. No established and pay- 
ing newspaper or periodical ever resorts to such measures ; 
both because the contract implied between vender and 
purchaser is that for the price given an equivalent is in- 
sured in good sound news or literature; and, moreover, 
to advertise such inducementsargues a failing circulation, 
which requires an extra and unnatural stimulant to keep 
it up.”” 

Postal, Monsy Orpers.—Apply to your postmaster for 
a postal money order. No more losses by mail. 

“‘The postal movey order system just established by 
law provides that no money order shall be issued for any 
sum less than $1 nor more than $30. All persons who 
receive money orders are required to pay therefor the fol- 
lowing charges or fees, viz: For an order for $1 or for 
any larger sum but not exceeding $10, the sum of 10 cents 
shal! be charged and exacted by the postmaster giving 
such order; for an order of more than $10 and not ex- 
ceeding $20, the charge shall be 15 cents: and for every 
order exceeding $20 a fee of 20 cents shall be charged. ° 


Rea@isTerep Letrers.—We again repeat that any one 
sending a registered letter must take the responsibility of 
the same. We will reply to thecomplaint that the Lady's 
Book has not been received, but that is all. The loss 
must rest upon the person sending a registered letter. A 
more outrageous humbag was never before perpetrated 
upon the American publie, and the post-office department 
know it. 
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Ovr advertisement for 1867, published in this number, 
will give our readers some faint idea of our plans for the 
cotaing year, though, as usual, we shall probably far ex- 
ceed our present plans, as new wants arise and new claim- 
ants appear for favor. We have so invariably carried 
our plans ahead of our promises that we scarcely need 
remind old subscribers of the fact. It is, indeed, almost 
useless for us to put forth any advertisement, for not to 
know Gopey’s Lapy’s Book at the present day, betrays a 
marvellous ignorance of current literature. Old friends 
have so long held us in high favor that they need nothing 
to remind them of our existence while our annually in- 
creasing subscription list proves that strangers are ready 
to give a welcome to an established institution. We will 
only add then that we will, as ever, scrupulously fulfil 
all our promises, and trust to our patrons for forgiveness 
if we far exceed them. Thankful for the generous pat- 
ronage of thirty-seven years, we will hope for its continu- 
ance, and strive to deserve it. 





Mr. Gover: I have no stories of ‘‘ servants’’ or preco- 
cious ‘‘three year-olas’’ worth repeating, but here is a 
bona-fide occurrence, that happened to the writer while 
living in a small village in Ohio:— 

One morning I heard a rap at the open door, and glanc- 
ing up from my work I saw a stranger, an old man, who 
asked meif he might come in and “sit by the kitchen 
fire, as he was having an aguechill.’’ I looked at him 
and saw that he was really “chilling,” and gave my 
permission. I brought him some blankets and a pillow, 
and bade him lie down by the fire; and when the fever 
was raging I brought him water to drink, and laid cool- 
ing cloths upon his forehead, and did what I could for his 
comfort until the paroxysm was past. I then made him 
some toast and tea, which heate. He offered to pay me for 
the trouble he had made, but I saw that he was old and 
shabby, and refused any recompense. And then, with as 
many ‘‘Thank ye’s’’ and ‘*God bless ye’s”’ as ever fell 
from the lips of a son fresh from “ Erin’s Green Isle,’’ he 
tovk his departure. A few days after, what was my sur- 
prise to see the old man at the door a second time; but 
this time with a great pail of niceripecurrants. He asked 
me if I would take them. I said Mr. had not left 
me money enough to buy them. ‘‘ Buy them!”’ said he, 
indignantly. ‘I brought them to you for your kindness 
when I was sick.”” And, as he kept urging me to take 
them, I accepted them rather than, as I supposed, grieve 
him. When husband came home to dinner I related the 
incident of the morning. After indulging in a hearty 
laugh, in which I could see ** no point,”’ he said, “* Wife, 
I paid your old friend a dollar and a half for those cur- 
rants.”’ I never ony anything about receiving a present in 
his hearinz, for if I do, he always says, “‘ Yes, I remem- 
ber, you got a present of a pail of currants.” 





No Aaents. No Soricrrors.—The Lady’s Book has no 
persons soliciting subscriptions. Last season many per- 
sons were imposed upon by self-constituted solicitors, to 
whom they paid their subscriptions, and of course lost 
the money. We are not responsible for money sent to 
any association, or to any other concern. Remit to the 
publisher, L, A. Godey, Philadelphia, 


Freiegur oN Letrers AND Premivm on Drarrs.—We 
want our subscribers distinctly to understand, that when 
they send their letters by express company they must 
pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay the 
premium. We advise subscribers to remit by mail a 
post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. A. 
Godey. Should either be lost, it can be renewed without 

* leas to the sender. 

QGipssixe with Macazines.—We have no club with 
aay magazine or newspapor except Arthur's Home Maga- 
zine, One copy of Godey’s Lady's Book and one copy 
of Axur will be sent one year on receipt of $4 50, 





OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


Holloway’s Musical Monthly for November.—A beau- 
tiful new ballad by Mr. Bird is a marked feature in this 
number. It is one of the prettiest gems of melody ever 
published. The other music in the number will also be 
found to possess more than average excellence. Variety, 
cheapness, and real merit are the characteristics of our 
favorite periodical, and.our very large subscription list 
may be attributed to the fact that the Monthly suits all 
tastes and all means. The new volume, commencing in 
January, will contain some new and beautiful features, 
and we hope our friends will move in the matter of mak- 
ing up their clubs. Terms $4 perannum. $3 50in clubs 
of two or more. A free copy for one year to every one 
getting up a club of six. Siagle numbers 40 cents. Three 
choice numbers will be sent as samples for $1, with 9 
cents added for postage. Address J. Starr Holloway, Pub- 
lisher Musical Monthly, Box Post-Office, Philadelphia 

New Sheet Music.—Lillie Clare, and Speak My Name in 
Your Home, Nellie, by Coralie Bell, two of the most beau- 
tiful songs of the day, each 30 cents. For Ever and For 
Ever, by the author of Rock Beside the Sea, beautifully 
illustrated, and one of the finest songs ever published, 40. 
All Day Long, Foster's last beautiful song, 30. Down by 
the Whispering Sea; We Met and Talked of Other Days; 
O Say that You Ne’er will Forget Me; Trust Not All who 
Whisper Thee; and Christmas Bells; ali fine songs by 
Stewart, each 30; The Moon Shone over my Left, 30. 

Root & Cady, Chicago, publish, Crowding Awfually, 
Temperance song and chorus; The Songs we Sang on the 
Old Camp Ground; Lilla is an Angel Now; each 35. Is 
Your Heart Still the Same, Darling? 30. In a Horn, 
comic, 30. The Mason’s Home, fine song and chorus for 
the Freemasons, by Geo. F. Root, 50, Celebrated Slumber 
Song from L’Africaine, 50. Grand Vocal Medley of Ropt 
& Cady’s popular songs, 60. 

Also, Betsy Jane Polka, dedicated to Artemus Ward, 30. 
Ellsworth Zouaves’ Grand March, by Baumbach, illus- 
trated, 60. Souvenir de L’Africaine, Valse, 50. Addio 
Madrid, 25, Polish Refugee, 25, and In Memory of Mr. 
Lincoln, 30, three songs without words, by Karl Formes, 
Christmas Chimes, Carol, and Hymn, 35; Golden Dream 
Waltz; 40; The Miller’s Song, 50; Soft Breezes, 50, and 
Gala Day, a Rejoicing, 50; all fine pieces, by W. J. Rab- 
john. 

C. M. Tremaine, New York, publishes, Loved Ones at 
Home, beautiful quartette by Danks, 35. Beautiful Form 
of My Dreams, illustrated song, by the same, 50. Bells in 
Distant Lands, and Waiting for the Loved Ones, two fine 
songs by Tucker, 30. Don’t Marry a Man if He Drinks, 
35. I’ll Marry No Man if He Drinks, 30. My Bonny 
Boat Queen of the Sea, and The Freedman’s Lament, two 
capital songs with chorus, by Ladd, 30. O You Must Be 
a Lover of the Lord, sacred song, 30. ’ 

Also, Sunlight Polka Brilliant, by Mrs. Parkhurst, 40. 
Banjo Galop, and Gen. Scott’s Funeral March, by same, 
30. Leave Me with My Mother March, and Glory Halle 
lujah, easy, 20. May Waltzes, by Alfred Melon, very 
beautiful, 13 pages, 65. Three brilliant compositions for 
go layers, by Willie Pape, well known to our Southern 
reales viz., Love’s Young Dream, 9 pages, 65; Chanson 
des Auges, 13 pages, $1; Fantasie on Old English and 
Welsh Airs, including The Ash Grove, March of the Men 
of Harlech, ete., 19 pages, $1 25. Hilda Waltzes, a bril- 
liant new set by Godfrey, 9 pages, 50, author of Mabel 
Waltzes, 70, and Guards Waltzes, 50. 

All orders for music to be sent addressed as above, to 

J. Starr HoLlowan 
a 
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WHY? 


‘OnE reason why so comparatively few books succeed,” 
said a well-known publisher to us not long since, “is be- 
cause every school girl thinks she can write. She makes 
the effort, encouraged by the over-praise of incompetent 
and too indulgent friends; a publisher is induced to take 
hold of it, and it is widely advertised. The public is 
‘hdmbugged,’ and as a natural consequence refuses to ve 
‘taken in’ too often in the same way. By such ventures 
the market is glutted, and publishers are afraid to take 
the responsibility of new books now, unless they are in- 
dorsed by a staudard reputation—a name that will sell 
anything.” 

We know from our own experience how sadly true this 
is. Not a mail-bag visits our office, dropping its multi- 
tude of white-winged treasures upon our desk, but from 
the profusion we take one or many communications that 
must be marked “ Rejected.’’ 

And many of them are not only feeble in plot, imperfect 
in style, and utterly devoid of talent, but they bear upon 
every line proof of the most glaring ignorance. Before 
us now lies a MS. from which we quote one sentence :— 

**Severe fathers has drove there ofspring to misery by 
thoes verry remarks.’’ 

Now, can any one of sane mind expect an editor to so 
impose upon his readers as to place before them such 
grammar and spelling as these lines contain? 

If you were learning a trade, would you not serve an 
apprenticeship to every detail of manufacture before you 
attempted to make a finished article? How, then, can 
you expect to write a good, acceptable story, when you 
can neither spell correctly nor observe the simplest gram- 
matical rule? 

There are, of course, many and varied motives dictat- 
ing this great desire to rush into print. Some write to 
please their vanity; some yield to the mistaken advice of 
injudicious friends; some to pass time; some, alas for 
them! for daily bread. It seems an easy, lady-like way 
of earning a living; it ig a weary, discouraging labor, 
racking mind and body, trying nerve, brain, and pa- 
tience; and where one bright name struggles through all 
discouragements, hundreds find they are victims of a 
mistaken vocation. 

To write well, acceptably to the public, talent must be 
kept bright by observation, education must be daily ear- 
ried forward by reading, and experience must be gained 
before any article can be made readable. 

There are here required all the patience, energy, and 
talent that will have to goto any other profession, and 
to all young aspirants for literary fame, we would say 
pause! be sure you are fitted for your task before you 
touch your pen. 

it makes the heart sick to read the scores of letters ac- 
companying articles fit only for the grate or waste paper 
basket. It almost seems as if every woman reduced to 
the necessity of earning her daily bread was driven to her 
pen as the on/y means of support, and an editor is de- 
clared harsh and rude if he gives letter and story the curt 
rejection which the mass before him leaves him only too 
little time to write. 

Do you imagine for an instant that the great authors, 
those whose names shine for all time, and to whom, a 
hear, such fabulous sums are paid, sprang at once to Mis 
desirable eminence? Do you realize the years of study, 
the close application, the discouragements, trials, and 
Weary suspense they have endured? And above all, do 
you imagine they sent forth from their pen articles mis- 
spelt, and violating every grammatical rule? 

Uy is an injustice, too, to those who can write, that the 
time of the editor must be so crowded with the examina- 





tion of useless material, that the jewel is sometimes lost 
in the pile of rubbish. 

Let us, as a parting word, give a rule ortwo:— , 

1, Be sure you are complete mistress of spelling-book 
and grammar. 

2. Write at least ten carefully studied articles before 
you submit one to a publisher. 

3. Put some otheriron in the fire for daily bread, before 
you aspire to the fabulous sums you hear are awarded to 
authors. 

4. Read carefully a well selected course of waspery, ora- 
tions, works on composition and rhetoric, and other books 
of solid information for years before you attempt to coin 
your own brains. 

5. Finally, submit your MS. to some friend of goed edu- 
cation, cultivated taste, sound judgment, and candid 
frankness, before you waste postage stamps upon it. 

We have been asked a thousand times, ‘‘ Why do you 
reject my story?’’ To all such inquirers we submit the 
above. 


T. S. Arruvur’s New Maaazine ror CurLpRex.—We 
take more than usual pleasure in referring our readers 
to the prospectus of ‘‘Tae Caitpren’s Hour,’ a new 
Magazine for the Little Ones. No one in the country 
is more widely or favorably known as a writer for chil- 
dren than Mr. Arthur, and thousands of mothers who 
enjoyed and profited by his beautiful story-lessons, when 
young, will gladly accept the opportunity of placing this 
new magazine in the hands of their children. 

We understand that Mr. Arthur has long contemplated 
the issuing of a magazine for the young, but other lite- 
rary engagements drew so heavily on his time and health 
that he could not at any earlier period commence its 
publication. Now, all things favor the undertaking, and 
he comes to it with a loving interest in the work, delayed 
for years, that must insure its excellence and succes® 

“Tae Cumpren’s Hove” will not be the rival of any 
other juvenile periodical, but have its own distinctive 
features, and address itself to the work of helping the 
little ones to take their first step in life safely and pleas- 
antly, in its own peculiar way. It will be the mother’s 
assistant, as well as the child’s companion, friend, and 
counsellor. - 

The price of the Magazine is $1 25 a year; or 5 copies 
for $5. For $3 50 we will send the “ Lady’s Book”’ and 
the “Children’s Hour’ for one year. The first number of 
the “Children’s Hour’’ will be ready on the first of 
November, and will be sent as a sample to any one in- 
closing 10 cents to the editor and publisher, T. S. Arthur, 
No. 323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. alt 

Don’t failto gettanumber. We hope that every Mother 
who takes the Lady’s Book will take Mr, Arthur’s Child’s 
Magazine also. 


We think Lindley Marray was missing when gram- 
mar ran riotin this. The London Orchestra is playing 
at the expense of the musical critics of the London Stand- 
ard and the Musical World. The Standard had said of 
Mr. Sims Reeves’ “ Adelaide:’’— ® 

“Such a song, so sung, is one of these performances 
which is now and always has been so seldom offered to 
the public.”’ 

Whereupon a correspondent of the Orchestra says : = 


**Perhaps the performance is and has been ; but I didn’t 
know they was.—Your vbedient servant.’ - 


Maks cp Your Civps according to the terms published 
on the cover. Remember that the Lady's Book isthe best 
work for ladies published in this country. Any person 
with a very little trouble can get up a club for the Book. 
We have frequently been so informed by ladies—the work 
isso popular, Clubs must be for the Lady’s Bouk glone. 
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Waar Tus Press Tank or Us.—We have selected a 
few notices, out of the many thousands we have on hand, 
for publication. Wecould fill every page in the Boox with 
complimentary notices from every State in the Union. 


There is not, probably, another magazine so well cal- 
culated for the parlor, in the world, as Godey’s Lady's 
Book.—Eagle, West Randolph, Vermont. 

For the ladies, we are bound, as usual, to commend 
their oldest favorite, Godey’s Lady's Book.— Watchman 
and State Journal, Montpelier, Vt. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book always meets with a hearty greet- 
ing from the ladies, for whom it is more especially de- 
signed, and exclusively published.—Statesman, Balem, 
Massachusetts. 

The publisher spares no paifis to make it what it is— 
the Lady’s Book.—Sentinel and Witness, Middletown, 
Connecticut. 

No fashion magazine which reaches our household re- 
ceives there such an unqualified welcome as this. The 
wife declares that we couldn’t keep house were it not for 
Godey.— Times, Webster, Mass. 

We take great pleasure in saying that there is no maga- 
zine in the world that can be compared with it.—Messen- 
ger, Warren Village, N. ¥ 

Godey keeps up to the times and is bound to excel. 
Every lady should have the book for a companion.— 
Tribune, Springville, N. Y. 

This favorite magazine has peculiar attractions for the 
ladies, to whom it supplies a great deal of useful informa- 
tion on a variety of topics.—Gazette, Hightstown, N. J. 

The literary articles are unexceptionable.—Spy, Colum- 
bia, Penna. 

The engravings cannot be surpassed.—Argus, Greens- 
burg, Penna. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book is too well knowr to need our 
commendation.—Star, Gettysburg, Penna. 

Ladies should all have it. The patterns alone are worth 
more than a year’s subscription.—Citizen, Franklin, Pa. 

There is no magazire in the country that excels Godey, 
either as regards embellishments or the character of the 
matter published. Its contributors are among the best 
writers in the country, and nothing is admitted that could 
give offence to the most fastidious.—Journal and 
man, Wilmington, Del. 

During the thirty-six and a half years it has been pub- 
lished, it at all times has been a favorite with the fair 
sex.—Times, Smyrna, Del. 

In looking over the past and remembering the high 
opinion of this magazine held by the people when we were 
a boy, and compare the work then and now, we wonder 
at the improvement, as every number is saperior to its 
predecessor.— Union, Cumberland, Md. 

This magazine is uniformly good—good pictures, good 
stories, good fashions, and good printing.—Journal, Win- 
chester, Va. 

Full of interesting reading, besides being a complete 
repository of all the latest fashions. —Free Christian Com- 
monwealth, Louisville, Ky. 

It is decidedly the most valuable to the ladies, as it 
contains more information for the lovers of “ fashion,”’ in 
addition to its literary qualities, than any other.—Re- 
view, Franklin, Tenn. 

Its pure iiterary taste, and the beauty of its steel-plate 
engravings and colored fashion-plates, have gained ita 
reputation second to no other magazine now published.— 
Register, Marietta, Ohio. 

very family ought to take Godey.—Republican, Wil- 
mington, Ohio. 

By all means, get the book, for ’tis not only a luxury, 
but a necessity. — Gazette, Waynesville, Ohio. 

We hardly see how a lady can be without this valu- 
able, indispensable companion.—Democrat, Brookville, 
Indiana. 

We do not see bow any Jady of taste can do without 
this magazine.—Olive Branch, Cairo, Il. 

It is brimfull of good reading, and is a great favorite of 
our ladies.—Demoerat, Cairo, Lil. 

To the ladies Godey is invaluable, as everything per- 
tainiag to their dress is fully described and appropriately 
illustrated.— Missourian, Linneus, Mo. 

He is the cleverest lady's man in the world, and his 
book is indispensable to all ladies wishing to be up to 
the times in fashion and polite literature.— Times, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

I is richly ornamented, the fashions being chaste, ele- 
gant, and graceful. The book is fit to adorn the round 
table of any lady's parlor.—Jntelligencer, Atlanta, Geo. 

e Jadies, the very best judges, think it indispensable 
and will not dv without it. In manner, matter, and style, 
it a no euperior, if an equal,—Advertiser, Cheran, 8. C, 








JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


PROVERBS IN TABLEAU. 


Tress scenes are of the same character as those we gave 
in the July number. One tableau illustrates a proverb 
which the audience must name. 


“ Little Pitchers have Long Ears.” 


A very pretty Christmas scene may be arranged from 
this proverb. In the centre of foreground is a large table, 
covered with a cloth that reaches to the ground. Upon 
the table stands a Christmas tree decorated with candles, 
gilt balls, fruit, confectionery, and toys. Around it on 
the table are packages of varions sizes and shapes tied up 
in paper, baskets empty and full; toys, books, and all the 
fancy articles within reach. Behind the table, facing 
audience, are the father, mother, and grandmother, in 
solemn council. The father is tying an apple to the tree, 
the mother unties one of the packages, and the grandmo- 
ther is emptying a basket. All appear to have suspended 
operations for the moment to converse very earnestly. 

ow for the little pitchers! From under the table two 
children peep out. They are in nightgowns and caps, and 
are listening intently. One kneels forward on his hands 
and knees, while the other, more concealed by the table- 
cover, is pulling him back. To the right of background, 
behind the group of grown-up performers, is a large 
clothes-basket covered with a cloth. From each end of 
this peeps forth a little nightcapped head full of fan, and 
listening to the conversation. To the left of background 
stands a large fire screen, and three more children in 
night gear are behind this. One peeps out at each side, 
while a more daring urchin, standing on a chair, looks 
laughingly over the top. Just coming in at the door, un- 
perceived by all the others, is a very tiny boy, with bare 
feet, night dress, and tangled curls. He rubs his eyes as 
if half asleep, and has evidently just discovered the de- 
sertion of the nursery. 

Another illustration of this proverb may be given, with 
less trouble and expense than the first, but not so pretty 
a@ scene produced, In the centre of stage is a sofa, and 
upon this, facing audience, are two ladies. One is dressed 
in a fashionable walking dress and is calling upon the 
other, who wears a handsome house dress. The caller is 
telling, with much force, some piece of scandal to which 
the other listens with eager interest. Upon a stool, placed 
to the right of foreground, is seated a little girl with a doll 
upon her lap. Imitating exactly the uplifted finger and 
earnest face of mamma's friend, she is telling her doll the 
piece of interesting gossip. 


“ Count not your Chickens before they are Hatched.” 


Here the old fable of the milkmaid who upset the milk- 
pail, upon selling the contents of which depended her fine 
brood of chickens, may be prettily illustrated, and makes 
the proverb an easy one for the audience to guess. An 
out-door scene would be the prettiest, but, if that is not 
—? the kitchen of a farm-house is the next best. 

he only figure in the scene is that of the unfortunate 
milkmaid, who should stand in the centre of the stage. 
The little girl who takes this part should wear a dress of 
woollen stuff, cut low in the neck, and with short sleeves, 
an under-jacket of muslin coming up to throat and down 
to the wrists. The dress looped upon a petticoat of 
striped calico, made short to show a clocked stocking and 
buckled shoes. On her head a kerchief tied under her 
chin. She stands with clasped hands looking sadly at the 
upset at her feet. The milk-pail should be stuffed 

ll of fleecy cotton wool pulled out fine to look like 
frothy milk, and a stream of the same weol shouldbe on 
the floor. Two proverbs will apply to this scene, * Don’t 
count your chickens until they are hatched ;’’ or, ‘‘It is no 
use to cry over spilt milk.”’ 


“One Man's Meat ts Another's Poison."’ 


In the centre of the stage stands a table with dishés, 
plates, cups, knives and forks upon it. At this table are 
seated two men (or boys) facing each other, profile to the 
audience. One is eating of something on his plate, while 
the other, who has tasted the same thing, is making up 
faces and writhing as if the food burnt his mouth. The 
first looks at the second with great surprise, while the 
second points to the first’s plate as containing the cause 
of his distress, ‘ 

Waar smells most in a chemist’s shop ?—The nose, 

Wuart plaything is above every other ?—The top. 
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COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 
Designed expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hoss, Architect, Philadelphia, 
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First Story.—1 Front porch; 2 side porch ; 
3 hall; 4 parlor, 13 feet 6 inches by 16 feet; 





















































5 library, 8 feet 6 inches by 9 feet 9 inches; 6 
dining-room, 13 feet by 17 feet; 7, 8, closets; 9 
kitchen, 12 feet by 12 feet 6 inches; 10 porch. 

Second Story.—11, 12 verandas; 13 hall; 14 
chamber, 13 feet by 13 feet 6 inches; 15 closet ; 
16 bath-rooms, 7 feet by 8 feet. 

Isaac H. Hosss, Architect, 

Office, No. 154 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. 











Dip Mamws.—A sprightly writer expresses 
his opinion of old maids in the following man- 




















ner :— 

“T am inclined to think that many of the 
satirical aspersions cast upon old maids tell 
more to their credit than is generally imagined. 
Is a woman remarkably neat in her person? 
‘She will certainly be an old maid.’ Is she 
particularly reserved towards the other sex? 
‘She has all the equeamishness of an old maid.’ Is she 
frugal in her expenses and exact in her domestic con- 
cerns? ‘She is cut out for an old maid.’ And if she is 
kindly humane to the animals about her, nothing can 
save her from the appellation of an ‘old maid.’ In short, 
Ihave always found that neatness, modesty, economy, 
and humanity are the never-failing characterictics of 
that terrible creature—an ‘ old maid.’”’ 

For the benefit of those in wneasy circumstances, we 
clip the following from a daily paper. It costs some- 
thing, to be sure, to cross the water and be Japanned— 
bat once there, the editor informs us:— 


“Japan must be a good place to goto. Itis said that 
you can buy a first-class house there for thirty dollars, 
and live comfortably in it for two cents a-day. Servants 
charge fifty cents a month, and horse and groom may be 
had for the same time for one dollar and fifty cents. If 
you don’t like it when you get there, you can kill your- 
self with a cheese knife, and no questions will be asked.” 


‘Wuart is that which works when it plays, and plays 
when it works ?—A fountain. 





FIRS? STORY. 














SECOND STORY. 


Postage on the Lady’s Book, according to the late law 
passed last winter:— > 

Section 36.—Postage on Godey’s Lady’s Book, 24 cents 
a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in ad- 
vance, at the Post-office where the Book is received. 

News-dealers may receive their packages at the same 
rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the magazine, and 
may pay separately for each package as received. 


A TRAVELLING dentist called at a farm-housein Dedham, 
Mass., the other day, and asked if any one of the family 
wanted a tooth drawn. 

“No, sir,’’ said the farmer, ‘‘there’s not one among us 
who has a single decayed tooth.” 

The dentist hesitated a moment, and then added :-® 

“T am willing to take potatoes in pay, sir.’’ 

“Bless you, my dear man,” cried the farmer, “do you 
suppose we are going to sit down, and have sownd tecth 
drawn out of our heads, for the sake of disposing of a few 
bushels of potatoes ?”’ 





War is a dog's tail a very great novelty ?—Becausg ne 
one ever saw it before, 
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Tae BamBoo As A Papsr Mareritan.—The bamboo, 
which grows abundantly in most of the West India 
islands, has been for some time past largely exported 
from Jamaica to New York in bales and bundles for the 
purpose of being manufactured into paper, and has pfoved 
equally valuable as rags. The value ofthe bamboos grow- 
ing in Jamaica has been estimated as high as £150,000, 


Why is a young lady who does not mean what she says 
likely to fall into the hands of the police ?—Because she 
is liable to be Miss-apprehended. 


AGRICULTURAL Premiums.—We believe that the Lady’s 
Book is the only magazine used for a premium at agricul- 
tural fairs. 


At a Sorrfz, the other evening, one gentleman pointed 
out a dandified individual to his friend as a sculptor. 

“What!’’ said his friend, “‘such a looking chap as 
that a sculptor? Surely, you must be mistaken!”’ 

‘*He may not be the kind of one you mean,” said the 
informant, ‘‘ but I know that he chiselled a tailor out of 
a suit of clothes last week.’’ 


A Littte Miss of six, with whom the words “‘ skeleton” 
and ‘‘skeleton-skirt’’ were synonymous terms, in relat- 
ing the melancholy story of the lest bride, who hid away 
in the trunk and perished, and was not found until many 
years after, with wide-staring eyes said :— 

“And on opening the trunk, what do you think they 
found there, aunty ?’’ 

‘*Why, what did they, my dear?” 

“Nothing in the world,” answered the little story-teller, 
holding up her hands in horror, ‘* but a hoop-skirt.”’ 





A GREAT BOOK FOR LADIES. 
MACK ENZLIE’S 10,000 RECEIPTS. 
Conrains over 700 Receipts in COOKING. Siaty-six 
pages on MEDICINE, by Dr. Hartsnorne, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Nearly 200 Receipts for COSMETICS 
and PERFUMERY, including Receipts for making fine 
Toilet Soaps, Tooth Powders, and Washes (Sozopont, 
Exam DE Paris, Etc. ETc.). Bleaching, Dyeing, and 
Scouring, Preserving, etc. Price $4. 
Send for Circular to 
T. ELLWOOD ZELL & CO., Pustisners, 
Nos. 17 and 19 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL THE ABOVE. 





THE SAFEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 
IVINS’ PATENT HAIR CRIMPERS. 


FOR CRIMPING AND WAVING 
LADIES’ HAIR, 


No heat required. 


They are put up in beau- 
tiful boxes, containing one 
set (one dozen), assorted 
lengths, with full direc- 
tions for use accompany- 
ing each box. 

No lady’s toilet is com- 
plete without them. For 
sale throughout the coun- 
try. Retailers will be sup- 
plied by any first-class ‘‘Wholesale Notion House” in 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, or Baltimore. 

Manufactured solely by the Patentee, E. Ivins, Sixth 
Street and Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 








FRECKLES, TAN, AND PIMPLES. 

“Beauty,” says the modern proverb, ‘is but skin 
deep,”’ and there is much truth in the assertion: for let 
any individual—male or female—be soever perfect in fea- 
tures or figure, if the complexion is marred by Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, or eruptions of any kind, the 
charm of beauty is gone. A soft, smooth, transparent 
skin is what all are desirous of possessing, and by the 


use of 
UPHAM’S 


Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher, 
the desired boon is obtained. 

Beware of spurious Soaps and Lotions. If you wish a 
clear, healthful, and beautiful complexion, ask or send for 
Upnam’s “ Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher,”’ and take 
no other. Mailed to any address for 75 cents, by S. C. 
Upnam, 25 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. Also, for 
sale by all Druggists. 

MAGIC PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Tuese are attracting considerable attention among the 
curious. The effect is novel and surprising. We have 
made arrangements to furnish them at 25 cents a package 
by mail. 








MRS. DILTENHAFER’S 
NEW SYSTEM OF DRESS CUTTING. 
PATENTED JuLy 17, 1866. 


This very excellent System for cutting Ladies’ Dresses 
includes Basques, Jackets, Sacques, and Children’s Dress- 
es and Aprons. A great family convenience. All who * 
have learned it say it gives perfect satisfaction. Instruc- 
tions very simple. 

Travelling Agents wanted. Those desiring Agencies 
will find the business profitable and pleasant. 

Inclose a stamp when an answer is desired. 

Address MRS. C. DILTENHAFER, 
Canton, OnI0. 





PHAR, BOPrLl on 


Is rarely attained, Jet 
A.B. W. BULLARD'S 


IMPROVED OIL SOAP, 


FOR REMOVING 


GREASE, PAINT, PITOH, and VARNISH 


From all Goods of Durable Colors, is ahead of 
anything yet discovered. 
It leaves the Goods soft, and as perfect as when new, 


with no spot upon which dust can collect, as is the case 
with all the preparations heretofore sold for cleansing 


goods. 
It is Delicately Perfumed, 


and entirely free from the disagreeable odor of benzine 
and all other resinous fluids. 


COUNTERFEITS 


of this preparation are extant, therefore be sure and take 
none but that which has the autograph of A. B. W. BUL- 
LARD on the label, 


Manufactured by the Proprietors, 
A. B. W. BULLARD & CO., Worcester, Mass. 
General Agents for Pennsylvania, 
DYOTT & CO., 232 North Second St., Philada. 
Aa For sale by all Druggists. 
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SOME HINTS. 


Iy remitting, try to procure a draft, and don’t fail to 
indorse it; ora Post-office order. 

Address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa. That is suffi- 
cient. 

If a lady is the writer, always prefix Mrs. or Miss to 
her signature, that we may know how to address a 
reply. 

Town, County, and State, always in your letter. 

If you want your book sent to another post-office, state 
to what office it is sent to at the time you write. 

When a number of the Lady’s Book is not received, 
write at once fur it; don’t wait until the end of the year. 

When inclosing money, do not trust to the sealing 
matter on an envelope, but use a wafer in addition. 

Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. Address ‘‘ Fash- 
ion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia.” 

When you send money for any other publication, we 
pay it over to the publisher, and there our responsibility 
ceases. 

We can always supply numbers for back years. 

Subseriptions may commence with any number of the 
year. 

Let the names of the subscribers and your own signa- 
ture be written so that they can be easily made out. 

PHILADELPHIA AGENOY. 

Nv order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

M. J. D.—Sent switch of hair August 18th. 

Mrs. L. W. B.—Sent silk flannel 18th. 

Mrs. M. A, A.—Sent pattern 18th. 

Mr:. C, F. R.—Sent undersleeves 18th. 

Mis. J. M. R.—Sent hair crimpers 18th. 

Mrs. 8. F. F.—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams’s ex- 
press 18th. 

Mrs. W. H.—Sent hair-pin and ear-rings by Kinsley’s 
express 20th. 

Mrs. A. H. R.—Sent articles 20th. 

D. C. H.—Sent articles by Kinsley’s express 20th. 

Mrs. G. R. C.—Sent curling fluid by Adams’s express 
22d. 
Mrs. C. 8. B.—Sent corsets by Adams’s express 224. 

W. P. W.—Sent patterns 22d. 

Mrs. C. E. 8.—Sent pattern 22d. 

Mrs. F. B. C.—Sent pattern 22d. 

W. B.—Sent lead comb 22d. 

Mrs, C, B.—Sent infant's sacque 24th. 

Mrs. L. H.—Sent patterns 25th. 

Miss L. M. 0.—Sent jet ear-rings and pin 25th. 

W. R. H.—Sent fluting machine by Adams's express 
25th. 

Mrs. E. D.—Sent sketch-book and zephyr 25th. 

E. H.—Sent lead comb 27th. 

Miss J. L. T.—Sent cards 27th. 

Miss E. B. H.—Sent lace 29th. 

Mrs. C. T. J.—Sent slipper pattern by Adams‘s express 
Sist. 


Miss V. T. V.—Sent cluny lace 3ist. 

Miss H. D.—Sent pattern 3ist. 

Miss J. K.—Sent hair crimpers by Harnden’s express 
September 5th. 

Miss J. L. H.—Sent pattern 5th. 





Miss E. W. 8.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 6th. 

Mrs. W. T. B.—Sent Shetland shawl and lace 6th. 

Miss L. 8.—Sent pattern 6th. 

Mrs. 8. W.—Sent pattera 6th. 

Mrs. C. B. H.—Sent pattern 6th. 

8. J. 8.—Sent pattern 6th. 

Mrs. V. 8.—Sent pattern 6th. 

Mrs. N. K. G.—Sent pattern 6th. 

Mrs. W. B. C.—Sent pattern 6th. 

Mrs. A. W,—Sent pattern and zephyr 8th. 

Mrs. M. 8. W.—Sent pattern 8th. 

Miss F. L.—Sent hair cross Sth. 

Mrs, M. A. E.—Sent box by Kinsley’s express 10th. 

Mrs. E. M. C.—Sent hoop-skirts and articles by Adams’s 
express llth. 4 

Mrs. K. M, P.—Sent ring 13th. 

Mrs. 0. T.—Sent infant’s wardrobe 17th. 

Florence G.—We cannot answer your question. Be 
careful in what you purchase for the purpose. 

Ella M.—The article is said to be good. We have never 
used it. 

C. H.—It is customary. 

H. W.—There is no weekly paper or magazine pub- 
lished devoted entirely to the subject. Thank you for 
the compliment to the Book. 

C. B.—Go-dey, pronounced long. 

B.—We cannot give you a receipt that we can recom- 
mend. 

Addie §.—Stepmothers are not always to blame. Ac- 
cording to your own showing you gave the first offence. 
Bear and forbear. 

8. L. 0.—We think the kiss, under the circumstances, 
was very improper; but your mode of punishment was 
also improper. 

Amy.—Reading in bed is a bad practice. It is a dread- 
ful strain on the eyes. 

R, 8. 0.—We do not understand your inquiry, conse- 
quently have not inserted it. Be mure explicit. 


Fashions, 
NOTICE TO LADY SUBSORIGERS. 


Havina had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion rtment will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small coneinee the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewel- 
ry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children's wardrobes, 
mantillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste ; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinct directions ——s iven. for the 

Orders, accompan checks for proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Es. 

No order will be attended to wnless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is not a 
subscriber to the y’s Book, the Fashion Editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute ce possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, a and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co., or Curwen Stoddart & Brother; 
dry goods of any kind from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., 
New York; lingerie and lace from G. W. Vogel's, 1016 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most 
celebrated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will be taken 
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back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
NOVEMBER. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of oak-colored silk, trimmed with bands 
of peacock’s feathers, arranged to simulate a deep basque. 
Marie Stuart bonnet of blue velvet, trimmed with jet 
beads, and cords and tassels. The hair is rolled in front, 
and dressed in a series of puffs at the back. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of white silk, trimmed with revers of 
green silk, finished with heavy gold cord and tassels. 
The space between the revers is filled in with puffings of 
white crépe. The corsage is low, buttons in front, and is 
trimmed with revers to match the trimming on the skirt. 
The hair is heavily crimped in front, and dressed ina 
waterfall at the back. A Benoiton chain of crystal beads 
is arranged on the chignon, and falls over the neck in front. 

Fig. 3.—Carriage-dress of light Magenta silk. It is 
made with an overskirt, trimmed with lace and velvet 
laid on in the turret form. The corsage is round, and 
finished with a velvet belt fastened with two small velvet 
rosettes. The bonnet is of velvet, matching the dress in 
shade, trimmed with Benoiton chains of jet, which fall in 
festoons below the chin. 

Fig. 4.—Skirt of scarlet cashmere, trimmed with two 
rows of black velvet. The dress skirt of light silk is 
festooned at regular intervals by narrow straps of black 
velvet studded with pearl buitons. The jacket is of scarlet 
velvet cloth, trimmed with black velvet and pearl but- 
tons. Polish boots of black kid, finished with black tas- 
sels. Hat of white felt, trimmed with plaid velvet and a 
bright feather. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of blue poplin, trimmed with bands of 
black silk edged with Cluny lace. The corsage is made 
round, and finished with a velvet belt. The hat is of gray 
felt, trimmed with velvet to match, and a very full blue 
feather. 

Fig. 6.—Dress of heavy brown reps, trimmed with 
bands of black velvet studded with steel beads. Each 
band is finished with a tassel, and the effect is that of a 
deep basquine. The front of the dress is trimmed the 
same as the back. Bonnet of white uncut velvet, pow- 
dered with crystal beads, and finished with a crystal 
fringe. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 


As some of our readers do not fully understand what 
Peplums are, we will again describe them. Peplum 
skirts or tunics are of two kinds, the Greek, which de- 
ecribes a curve or arch both back and front, and falls on 
each side in a deep point slit up to the waist. The points 
are finished with long tassels, the trimming is invariably 
carried up the sides, and the back is always longer than 
the frent. Sometimes the Peplum skirt is but a quarter of 
a yard below the waist in front, and in other cases it is 
as long as an ordinary over-skirt. A very good style of 
trimming is a band of silk or velvet studded with large 
buttons, having the effect of nails. Some of the newest 
Peplums do not meet at the sides by two or three inches, 
and are then tied together by ribbons or are connected by 
a border of velvet. 

For evening wear the corsage is generally low and 
tight fitting at the waist, but laid in box-plaits round the 
neck. A strap constitutes the sleeve, and with it is worn 
a chemisette of muslin and lace with a short, puffed 
sleeve. Evening Peplums are generally of fancy-colored 
silk over a white skirt, and the antique style is frequently 
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adopted. These are fastened on the shoulders by cameos 
or medallions, they fit the neck in box-plaits, and are not 
confined at the waist but fall a little below it, and gradu- 
ally slope into deep points at the sides. . 

The other style of Peplum is the Directoire, and is just 
the opposite to what we have described. In front and at 
the back is a long accentuated point slit up at the waist, 
and the sides are hollowed out. A good idea of this style 
may be had by referring to the Peplum paletét on page 383. 

Casaques of cloth or velvet made up in the Peplum 
style are considered the most distingué out-door coverings 
of the season. Some, instead of describing an arch in the 
front and back, are perfectly square. 

For travelling or home wear, the Peplum basque 
mounted on a band is generally adopted. This basque 
Independante is worn with a plain waist, and is, of course, 
made of the same material as the dress. A fancy waist- 
band is worn with it, and in this way one dress may be 
made to serve the double purpose of house dress or an 
acceptable out-door costume. Both of the illustrations 
given this month may be arranged in this way. 


A very beautiful Peplum worn lately by the Duchesse 
de Monchy, was of white gros grains with a white tulle 
petticoat underneath, and both Peplum and skirt trimmed 
with bands of scarlet geranium, Anotiier dress of the 
same style wis of pearl-colored silk over a skirt of pearl- 
colored crépe, trimmed with garlands of wild roses. 

A very attractive Peplum dress worn lately by Mme. 
Canrobert, was of blue silk fastened on the shoulder by 
agrafes of filigree silver, and edged with silver fringe. 
The corners of the Peplum were finished with long tassels 
of silverand blue. The petticoat was a mountain of tuile 
puffings. 

Many of the velvet sacks are loose and trimmed with a 
deep fringe tipped with jet pendants, and the heading 
richly worked with beads. 


A good style for making up in cloth may be seen on 
page 197 September number. We give no cloaks in our 
fashion-plate this month, as they are apt to conceal the 
greater part of the dress; but in our wood-cnts will be 
found a number of the most desirable styles. A few of 
the new cloaks have exceedingly long and wide sleeves, 
sometimes slit @ la Polonaise up to the elbow, and lined 
with colored silk. The newest cloak trimming is a fur 
fringe, either of gray or brown far, about one inch deep, 
headed with a fancy black and white silk trimming. 

Dresses with short, round waists are very fashionable, 
and the Empire style is universally adopted, that is, the 
waist is almost under the arm, itisso short. Broad waist- 
bands are worn, and the sleeves are puffed and separated 
by wide bands. This style—the gored dress and the Pep- 
lum—are the three principal modes for the winter. 

For rich dinner dress, sleeveless jackets of Chantilly are 
much in yogue. They are made with an epaulette, and 
are worn over colored silk dresses. Loose sacks of Cluny 
lace are also very much admired. 

For evening wear, most bodies are cut low, and trimmed 
with a rich crystal or pearl fringe. Some are made with 
removable basques cut with deep points and trimmed 
with crystal fringe. 

A rich waistband worked with crystal or pearl, and 
fastened with a clasp of filigreed silver, is worn with 
them. The neck is covered by a chemisette of muslin and 
lace, which fits close to the throat. The lace on the 
chemisette is usually lined with a ribbon matching the 
dress in color. 

We fulfil our promise, and give this month several de- 
signs in bead trimmings, to enable our friends to indulge 
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in these fashionable ornaments at little expense save that 
of good taste and skill. 

Fancy combs are again very much worn. The newest 
are ornamented with large heads, and Benoiton chains of 
jet, gold, or silver. Another style is ornamented with 
the heads of humming-birds mounted with jewelled eyes 
and beaks of gold. A peacock in enamel, gold, and pre- 
cious stones is another beautiful design for a comb. 
Clasps for waistbands are worn very large, and are 
highly ornamented with jet, gilt, or enamel. 

The latest style of bridal wreath is of orange blossoms 
very full in front, small at the sides, and trailing overthe 
shoulders. The flowers for the corsage are sunk in a bed 
of tulle. 

Infants dresses are trimmed altogether down the frout 
with lace or muslin inserting, separated by puffs or 
bunches of tucks, Cluny is much admired for this pur- 
pose, and it is generally lined with a colored ribbon. 

The latest novelty in the way of lingerie is a chemise 
and corset cover combined. As soon as we are able we 
will give our readers a better idea of it, either by illus- 
tration er description. 


The newest neck ties are of watered velvet finished with | 


chenille tassels. Another style is of narrow ribbon fin- 
ished on the ends with jet chains a quarter of a yard long, 
these chains being tipped with silk tassels the color of the 
ribbon. 

Beads continue to be the furore; they begin on the bon- 
nets, nets, and bandeaux; attack dresses, paletéte, and 
jackets ; cling to petticoats, and are even found on shoes 
and boots. 

Among the late importations, we find swan-skin cloth, 
tafted and ribbed cloth, snowflake and shaggy cloth. 
Some are of pure white, others are crossed with silk stripes, 
er are dotted with chenille of bright colors, These mate- 
rials are in great demand for children’s and Misses’ wear ; 
they are also worn by ladies for breakfast sacks and opera 
cloaks. White flannel with polka spots of blue scarlet or 
violet is much in favor for children’s sacks and coats. 


Poplins have appeared in all the most desirable plain 
tints, also in brilliant plaids, and in dark grounds striped 
with gold color. Alpacas of very fine quality have come 
out in new shades of wine, green, purple, and brown, De- 
laines are of double width, mostly of dark grounds, with 
a medium-sized figure of a single color. Silks this season 
are unusually elegant. We see white or colored taffetas 
embossed with Maltese crosses, cameos, arrows, and imi- 
tations of jewels. 

In Paris the most distingué walking-dress is a black 
silk looped over a blue, violet, or pearl-colored silk or 
poplin skirt. When the dress is not looped it is made just 
to touch the trimming or box-plaiting or the edge of the 
petticoat. 

Polish boots trimmed with tassels are invariably worn. 

The still utterly undecided question is bonnets. Though 
very many new shapes have been introduced, very few 
have yet been accepted, ar’ the summer styles are still 
fashionable, 

The Neapolitan is one of the prettiest of the new shapes. 
This style may be seen on one of the full-length figures in 
the front of the Book. Sometimes it is formed entirely of 
flowers, and tied down with a ribbon passing over the 
head. 

Then there is a square shape resembling a University 
cap, and a little round saucer smal’er than any yet worn, 
finished all round with alternating scallops and points, 
and on each side is a little ear piece. Another shape we 
ean only compare to the cake mould known as Turk's 





head. Another very pretty model is on the last figure of 
our steel-plate. This shape is not at all conspicuous, and 
is very becoming and pretty. 

We hear of bonnets with large crowns and capes, but so 
far they are merely an experiment. Figures 2 and 3, 
page 251, are samples of the new styles, and are intended 
for evening wear. 

Some of the new frames are of the Empire form, but per- 
fectly flat on the top of the head, suggesting the idea of 
the pad worn by venders of fish and berries when they 
carry their wares round the streets, 

Every day brings forth something new and attractive 
in the hat line. Velvet of every color is worn, though 
black we think the most desirable. Felts are very mach 
in favor, the white ones particularly so for children. 
They are trimmed with « fancy agrafe clasping, a flamingo 
feather, a paroquet tail, or a feather ornament of some 
kind. 

Fancy feather bands of every imaginable style are all 
the rage, and as they are very easily made, we give full 
directions and illustrations on page 457. 

A new shape for young ladies is a crown running up to 
a sharp ridge similar to Fig. 3 of the hat plate, October 
number. It is finished with a narrow brim all round, and 
trimmed with a feather band. Another shape has the 
brim extended to a square, drooping cape at the back. 
For little boys, we see black velvet hats with round 
crowns and turned-up brims, trimmed with fancy mode 
feathers. Other novelties in the way of hats may be found 
in the present number. 


The usual style of coiffure is a round waterfall encircled 
by a heavy plait, and worn rather high up on the head. 
The front hair is worn very frequently in three or four 
curls or puffs pinned up at the ends, and raised very high 
over the forehead. Diadems of plaits are prettier, these 
are elevated in the centre, and are studded with fancy or- 
naments. In all cases coiffures are very voluminous, and 
what Dame Nature has denied, the hairdresser must 
supply. 

It is stated that the importation of human hair to this 
country involves the expenditure of one million dollars 
perannum. The hairis obtained by peddlers from France, 
Germany, and Belgium ; the yield varying from four or 
five ounces to a pound of hair per head. For our beauti- 
ful braids, coils, and waterfalls, we are probably indebted 
to some ‘‘stocking-knitting Auvergnat, or cow-keeping 
Dauphinois."” We are, however, assured that the hair is 
well cleansed from all impurities by a chemical process. 
It is then by means of brushes sorted out into various 
lengths, One head of hair will yield four or five different 
colors. These are arranged in various bundles, according 
to length and color, and shipped to dealers. So expert are 
these dealers, that from the color and smell they can tell 
from what country the hair has been obtained. It is also 
stated that if two ounces of sick hair (or hair cut from the 
head of a sick person) were mixed with two pounds of 
good hair, it could instantly be detected. 


To prepare curled hair it is requisite to wind the hair 
tightly round small pieces of wood. It is then boiled for 
a long time and afterwards baked, and then left to season 
for some months. Hair varies in price according to the 
color; black is the cheapest. White hair from thirty to 
forty inches in length is worth twenty dollars an ounce 
at the manufacturers; light hair and auburn rank next in 
value. At a convent in Paris six thousand dollars were 
lately obtained for hair which had been shorn from the 
heads of young ladies who had taken the veil. 

Fasuioy, 
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TEMPTATION. 
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MAE POLE A. 


OOMPOSED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, FOR GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 


BY N. KORNER. 
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MORNING DRESS. 

















Made of searlet poplin, eut tm the Princess shape, without any plaits at the waist. It is half ticht fitting, and closed 
down the front with small jet buttons, The trimming, simulating a long tunic, is composed of black braid and narrow 
poplin tabs edged with biack and fasteved by jet buttuns. The pockets and coat sleeves are ornamented also with black 
braid and jet. The pointed collar is made of black velvet, and completes the costume. The coiffure is simply com- 
posed of a scarlet velvet band, fastemed on the left side with a bow and two flowing ends. 
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ALPHABET FOR BEAD OR WORSTED WORK. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress of white poplin, trimmed with bands of scarlet velvet and pear! buttons. The sack is of white cloth, 
spotted with scarlet. Hat of black velvet, with a scarlet wing. 
Fig. 2.—Dress of bine cashmere, with a broad ribbon sash fringed at the ends and tied at the side. The Zouave is of 
bine velvet ornamented with white silk cord. 
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Braiding Design for a Child’s Dress. 


BOBO 





THE TITANIA IN-DOOR JACKET. 


(Front view.) 





This ix a very new and stylish pattern for a lady's in-door jacket. It is made of fine white flannel or molleton, 
trimmed with strips of bright blue cashmere, terminating in squares at the bottom, and edged ou both sides with narrow 
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Braiding Pattern for a White Skirt, 


TO BE WORKED WITH BLACK OR SCARLET BRAID. 








THE TITANIA IN-DOOR JACKET. 


(Back view.) 


——— 





black guipure lace. The small tassels at the lower corner of each square are of fine white Thibet woot. This trimming 
also looks well in black silk over crimson cloth or cashmere 477 





FASHIONABLE JACKETS. 


S setigy? 


Sleeveless jacket of pearl-colored silk, trimmed with black velvet and steel buckles, This style of jacket will look 
well in velvet trimmed with Cluny lace. 








Jacket with hood for morning wear. It is of white cashmere, or cloth trimmed with scarlet and guid braid and 
buttons. The hood is lined with scarlet silk, and finished with scarlet and gold tassels. Cap of Cluny lace, trimmed 
with searlet velvet, 
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WINTER BOOT, IN KNITTING, 


e Description, Work Department. 
/ ’ i 
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CIGAR-CASE EMBROIDERED UPON KID. 


We give the pattern of this cigar-case in full size, so that it will be easy to copy it from our illustration. 1t is em- 
broidered upon gray kid. All the attributes of the art of painting are represented on one side of the case—a portfolio 
upon a stand, a palette, maulstick, and brushes, All this is worked in satin-stitch with gray silk; the palette alone is 
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worked in white, with patches of color—red, bIne, yellow, and red—to imitate the paint rubbed upon it. It is edged 
round in overcast stitch. The border is worked in fancy braid of the same shade of gray. The same border is worked 
on the opposite side of the case, and initials are placed in the centre. The case is lined with white kid and mounted 
with a gilt clasp. 
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‘“ LETTERS FOR MARKING POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS. 








BRAIDING OR CHAIN-STITCHING. 


FOR AN INFANT’S FLANNEL BLANKET. 
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HATS AND FURS, 


From the Establishment of J. R. Terry, 409 Broadway, New York. 





1. The “ Ristori’’ hat of black velvet, trimmed with a band of mauve velvet round the crown. The brim, which is 
slightly rolled all round. is ornamented with a frinye of crystals ; a rich willow feather, the color of the trimming, is 
set in folds of velvet, and ornamented with crosses of brilliauts. This is an elegant hat for young ladies 

2. The ‘‘ Dexter."’ This hat is of white French felt, trimmed with black velvet and a long willow feather set ina 
bow of velvet, fastened by medallions connected with jet chains. The brim is ornamented with jet pendents. 

3. This isan infant's hat, made of white velvet and trimmed with scarlet. The brim is rolled all round, and orna- 
mented with a row of crystal beads; an ostrich t p set in a bow of scarlet velvet falls gracefully over the crown. Two 
brilliant ornaments and lace rosettes, with white ribbon strings, complete the trimming of this exquisite little hat. 

4. The ‘ Eureka” muff, which is made in ermine, mink, sable, ete. The flap, formed by the head of the animal, 
falling over the front covers a pocket for the handkerchief; the back, which is lined with morocco, has a pocket for 
money. The muff is lined with fur, and has a cord and tassels to suspend it round the neck. 


5 Isa boa, to correspond with the muff, made of the same material, with the natural head and tail of the animal 
crossing under the chin 

6. Cuffs to match the above, with heads in each. 

7. An elegant Mink muff, made of the eastern Maine skins, and trimmed with the new heavy flat tassels. 

8. A collar, or Eugenia, to match the muff. These are made of the fine, downy, black Mink, by many considered 
handsomer than Russian sable, and can always be found at this establishment. Few if any other houses deal so largely 
in this class of Mink. 





LETTERS FOR MARKING POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS. 











